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Confessional 


A lavender lady, 
Holy and old, 

Like a cool place and shady 
When summer is bold; 
In her deep eyes ‘Dimittis— 

The long release!— 
Innumerous pities, 
Healing peace. 


O I worship unknown 

Her frail, worn face; 
With lavender blown 

(An intangible trace, 
A breath alone! ) 

About creamy lace;— 
All my sins I atone 

In this cool, shady place. 


—H. G. Cc. 
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ROMANCE IN ARNOLD BENNETT 


‘There is a heart-cheering freedom in his speculation. 
The immense horizon which journeys with us lends its 
majesty to trifles and to matters of convenience and necessity, 
as to solemn and festal performances. ... . Amid littleness 
and detail, he detected the Genius of life, the old cunning 
Proteus, nestling close beside us, and showed that the dull- 
ness and prose we ascribe to the age was only another of 
his masks :— . 

‘His very flight is presence in disguise :’ 


—that he had put off a gay uniform fora fatigue dress and 
was not a whit less vivacious or rich. ... . 
—Emerson on Goethe, in Representative Men. 


I. 


Arnold Bennett cannot, of course, be bracketed with Goethe. 
But there should be no confusion in suggesting the applicability 
of the words quoted above to the author of Zhe Ro// Call. For in 
The Roll Call, more than in the books upon which his distine- 
tion mainly rests, Mr. Bennett employs with impressive frequency 
words drawn from the lexicon of Romance. And one who had not 
already noted his recurrent use of ‘‘ecstasy’’, ‘‘terrifying’’, and 
‘‘srandeur’’ might hastily protest that Mr. Bennett was at- 
tempting to combat the charge of being commonplace by means 
of a verbal hypnosis. 

One of the younger English novelists, in recent lectures to 
American audiences, has been ridiculing Mr. Bennett’s pre- 
occupation with the commonplace. And no one has publicly 
demurred. A book on living English authors contains this 
comment on the stories of the Five Towns: ‘‘It is not that they 
are untrue; it is simply that the joy of living has been sucked 
out of them.’’ And Mr. Darton refers in his biographical sketch 


of Arnold Bennett to ‘‘this passionless panorama of life’’ and 
declares: ‘‘Almost one would think that men are born old in 
Bursley, so little sense of wonder and ecstasy do they show. 

Neither to these literary people nor to those of the reading 
public who aver that they recognize Mr. Bennett’s merits but 
cannot enjoy the dreary world he represents, would it be good- 
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humored to respond with Mr. Bennett’s own assertion that 
‘*These people seek in art a means, not of getting closer to life, 
but of receding from it—so mean and unlovely as life is to their 
unseeing eyes.”’ 

Without, however, either branding those who can see not even 
a paradoxical correctness in the title of this paper, or hoping to 
convince them of its truth, the conviction may be supported that 
Mr. Bennett is making honest use of the vocabulary of romance. 

The obvious romantic vitality displayed in Mr. Bennett's 
versatile and crowded career may be a slight evidence of the 
perception of romance in life. At least, it indicates a tempera- 
ment suited to such vision. And surely it is significant that the 
possessor of such a temperament is content in his serious pro- 
ductions so to limit his scope. Is it merely because he has 
admired the masters of realism? Is it not rather because, having 
honestly recognized that ‘‘things are so obstinately, so incurably 
unsentimental’’, he has been driven on to discover that life, mere 
everyday life, is an unending adventure? 

That is the belief animating not only Zhe Roll Call, but all 
of Mr. Bennett's best novels. In the romantic attitude of Robert 
Louis Stevenson there is a conspicuous element of make-believe, 
not to say pretence. He conveys the feeling that romance still 
frequents the places out of the way, and must be invoked by 
painstaking, magical arts. Ina sense, it requires an even greater 
effort to discover the romance which Mr. Bennett proclaims. It 
is the effort of thought. For, discarding the ancient parapher- 
nalia, stimulated rather than embarrassed by science, rejoicing 
in facts instead of pretences, Mr. Bennett reveals the romance 
that masks in the humdrum. 

‘‘The bizarre and trying adventure called life’’ appears, as he 
records it, to include two parallel epic actions, not separate yet 
distinguishable. There is the constant struggle to control one’s 
environment, and to get on with one’s associates. And there 
is the never-ending effort to be really in command of one’s own 
nature. 

II. 

Even the grim, everyday, middle-class setting in which most 

of Mr. Bennett's characters struggle to establish and adjust 
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themselves is subtly charged with romance, none the less electric 
because it seldom produces a blaze. The Five Towns are smoky 
and ugly, and their external aspect corresponds with the narrow- 
ness and vulgarity of their inhabitants. But sometimes in the 
evening, when the smoke and flame belch from the chimneys at 
the kilns, a glamor overspreads them, and mystery seems to seek 
disclosure. By day also a picturesque unearthliness belongs to 
the baking ovens of the potteries. ‘‘Half-naked figures’’, when 
George was taken to see a saggar, ‘‘moved like ghosts, strenuous 
and damned . . . . their hairy torsos glistening with sweat.”’ 

Less theatrical are most of the romantic features of the setting. 
There is an attic room where a boy secludes himself to consider 
architecture, a cold, barren room, but sacred because the nurtur- 
ing place of hisambition. There is a cluttered office where much 
hard work is done, glorified by a girl’s excited sense of playing, 
at last, a part in worldly enterprise. There is a new house 
where a youth’s own ideas are being wrought in wood and brick 
to provide comfort and all the independence of a castle. The 
sitting-room where a dessicated old lady cherishes her prim 
habits and her memories is an excellent example :— 

‘‘No one could or ever would guess the depth of her 
attachment to that sitting-room, nor the extent to which it 
engrossed her emotional life... . . The table . . . was 
the table at which Mrs. Maldon had taken her first meal as 
mistress of ahouse. Her husband had carved mutton at it, 
and grumbled about the consistency of the toast; her children 
had spilt jam on its cloth. And when on Sunday nights 
she wound up the bracket clock on the mantelpiece, she 
could see and hear a handsome young man in a long frock- 
coat and a large shirt-front anda very thin black tie winding 
it up too, her husband—on Sunday nights. And she could 


simultaneously see another handsome young man winding 
it up—her son.”’ 


In that description there is no idealizing, no concealing of 
ironic facts to make real life romantic. It makes manifest the 
presence of romance and irony together. This rediscovery and 
revelation of the compatibility of irony and romance is Mr. 
Bennett’s high achievement. 

Sometimes, as in the following description of London seen 
from a railroad bridge, in early morning, Mr. Bennett gives more 
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rein to his imagination, but never to add to or exaggerate the 
romance or to cover up the rawness of the actual :— 


‘“‘Far below, the river was tinged with the pale blue of 
the sky. Big ships lay in the river as if they had never 
moved, and never could move; a steamer in process of 
painting, with her sides lifted above the water, gleamed in 
irregular patches of brilliant scarlet. A lively tug passed 
down stream, proud of her early rising. ... . Farther 
away the lofty chimneys sent their scarves of smoke into 
the air, and the vast skeletons of incipient vessels could be 
descried through webs of staging. The translucent fresh- 
ness of the calm scene was miraculous; it divinely intoxicated 
the soul, and left no squalor and no ugliness anywhere.”’ 


The same unmasking of romance furnishes the interest in Mr. 
Bennett’s narration of the struggle that goes on within this 
partially romantic setting. 

Controlling one’s environment requires an understanding of 
it; and the effort to gain that understanding is romantic. Some 
of the Five Towns people have not only occasional ‘‘wild and 
painful longings to gorge . . . . on the immense feast which the 
great romantic earth has to offer’, but a persistent yearning 
for wisdom. In Hilda Lessways it is so intense, as readers of 
Mr. Bennett will recall, that she steals out of the house of her 
entertainers after bedtime to ask an indifferent stranger if he 
really meant his remark that ‘‘There’s no virtue in believing’. 

The young man, too, Edwin, was romantically excited, as his 
mind and senses began to awaken to beauty. It wasa wonderful 
experience for him to be shown the beauty of a pottery establish- 
ment in his own town. When he first listened to an exultantly 
competent male quartet he ‘‘was thrilled as by an exquisite and 
vast revelation’’. And it was some brilliant dancing, that same 
night, that made him freshly realize his own manhood. The 
clog-dancer did for him and for the men of Bursley what Bennett 
intends to do for his readers,—‘‘rendered back to the people in 
the charming form of beauty that which the instinct of the 
artist had taken from the sordid ugliness of the people.’’ 

In their struggle to understand and grasp life, the people of 
Mr. Bennett's novels soon perceive that ‘‘the mystery of life is 
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intimidating.’’ Although they realize the fact but vaguely, he 
shows that going ‘‘ever on a thin crust over terrific abysses”’ 
‘is essentially romantic. When Clayhanger received the desper- 
ate news of Hilda’s early marriage, ‘‘it could be said of Edwin 
that he fully lived. Fate had roused him.”’ 

The romance of the struggle largely depends upon facing things 
as they are, accosting all the horrors, acknowledging the doubts, 
admitting the instincts and feeling all the conflicting emotions; 
in short, charging against the universe instead of taking either 
pious or impious refuge from it. ‘‘People’’, Mr. Bennett says, 
**who, failing to savour the struggle itself, anticipate the end of 
the struggle as the beginning of joy and happiness—these people 
are simply missing life.’’ Clayhanger, who braced his will and 
maintained the struggle, found even the awful ending of his 
father’s life and his own attendant emotions ‘‘an experience of 
profound and overwhelming grandeur’’. 

From an experience so plainly tremendous down to the ringing 
of the telephone, all life appears to Bennett and through his aid, 
more than before, to many readers, a series of crises, the least 
of which has ‘‘the promise of some romantic new turn of ex- 
istence’’. It follows, as the Baines family felt, that being always 
**equal to the situation’’ is a really great accomplishment. 

Because it multiplies the crises and complicates the situations, 
responsibility is romantic. That is why Darius Clayhanger 
(and many another business man) was so completely and passion- 
ately absorbed in his business. The ever-lurking menaces of 
failure were the ornamental gargoyles on the edifice of his success. 
And a ‘‘going business’’ built up on the quicksand of pauperism 
was a more astounding miracle than any pleasure-dome in 
Xanadu. 

The audacity of ventures against environment, in the effort to 
control it, measures the delight of execution. Few of those who 
try to exorcise ennui at Monte Carlo have guessed the romantic 
possibilities of such an enterprise as George Cannon undertook 
in entering, while still a minor, a national competition for the 
design of a municipal hall. And of course no such artificial bid 
for romance produces a joy comparable to his, when he looked 
upon the substantial realization of his daring dream. 
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III. 


If romance depends upon the omission of the petty, the irritat- 
ing and the disgusting, it is altogether out of the province of a 
writer who is honestly interested in common experience. Least 
of all does such romance appear in the daily intercourse of those 
whom birth or necessity forces into intimate association. But 
if romance consists in the play of strange, mysterious forces, in 
hazardous enterprises, and in crises fraught with volcanic 
emotions, then nothing is more romantic than that phase of the 
individual’s struggle which concerns adjustment to those of his 
own household. It is a completely disguised romance. It 
requires the penetrating insight that Emerson praised in Goethe 
to recognize it. In default of that insight one may make the 
discovery by reading the novels of the Five Towns. 

Housewives—in America, at least—do not think of the 
servant problem as full of romance. But Mr. Bennett shows 
that tense and devastating emotions are often set loose by a snarl 
or break in the cords binding mistress and maid. In a variety 
of instances in his novels the clash of feminine whims and femi- 
nine wills kindles a considerable blaze. The characters of char- 
women, cooks and parlor-maids are shown to be complex: naive but 
baffling, strangely crude but unexpectedly susceptible; and alto- 
gether exceedingly interesting and important. In England, at 
least, that is a discovery. 

The relations between housewife and servant offer, however, 
but trifling occasions of excitement and danger in comparison 
with those existing between the members of a family. Mr. G. 
K. Chesterton has remarked that being born into a family is 
the most trying and romantic of adventures. Mr. Bennett, 
making an exception of marriage, has allowed us to observe the 
romance of it in the lifelike domestic associations of the Five 


Towns folk. It 4s impossible to be quite as eagerly rapt in a 
conflict when the reader feels sympathy with antagonist as well 
as protagonist, and when the latter is very much afraid, or, rather, 
absurd. But Mr. Bennett finds the romance of life ironical, and, 
by so much, the more romantic. 

This preservative salt—alloy, if you please—of common-sense 
irony is, however, used with discretion. In one of his little lay 
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sermons Mr. Bennett tells us that ‘‘In the supreme things a 
man does not act under the rules of earthly common-sense. He 
transcends them because there is a quality in him which compels 
him to do so.”’ Accordingly, none of the poetry is slighted in 
his presentation of the moments in which ‘‘all the splendid 
images of the past faded and were confuted and invalidated and 
destroyed,’’ and ‘marvellous, exquisite, magical feelings’’ first 
took possession of young George Cannon. Mr. Bennett knows 
the much-offsetting value of the ‘‘exquisite moments’’, and he 
lets his readers feel it. The self-annihilating ecstasy of some 
kisses, and the mysterious potency of rare tears are expressed 
beyond the usual power of mere words. 

Nevertheless, revealing romance in the struggles of married 
lovers toward adjustment is Mr. Bennett's more notable triumph. 
For in concentrating attention on that he is once more piercing 
a prosaic disguise. Common and apparently humdrum, marriage 
is intrinsically a ‘‘great passionate war’’, a risk so tremendous 
and so complicated that it challenges a courageous, thoughtful 
man. In book after book by Mr. Bennett, emerges the truth, 
so unfortunately hidden from many men, that the adventure of 
getting on happily with one woman really one’s match, is more 
interesting as well as more arduous than any other set of sex 
adventures. ‘‘The task’’, George Cannon, of Zhe Roll Call, 
perceived, ‘‘of satisfying the lofty and exacting and unique girl 
would be immense . . . . he could fulfill it, but on the one con- 
dition that it monopolized his powers.’’ After George had been 
married some years he was ‘‘alive to the mysterious charm of the 
intimacy .. . . the resultant of long custom, of friction, of mis- 
understanding, of affection, of incomprehensible instincts, of 
destiny itself.’’ And the morning when he felt it most intensely, 
he thought: ‘‘I have lived for this sensation, and it is worth 
living for.’’ 

That is the romance, with its tincture of irony, of life itself. 
Edwin Clayhanger’s married life, seemingly so fretful and some- 
times so dreary, was yet more romantic. After years of but 
partially successful and increasingly painful adjustments to a 
woman who was ‘‘a mystery within folds of mysteries’’, a woman 
so subtly domineering and so tragically unreasonable that there 
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was no alternative to separation from her save humiliating com- 
promise, Edwin ‘‘thought confidently and joyously’’ at the 
culmination of the gravest crisis: ‘I’m not going to be beaten 
by Hilda! And I’m not going to be beaten by marriage. . . . . 
A nice thing if I had to admit that I wasn’t clever enough to be 
a husband!’’ 

Childhood has often been romanticized. But to present with- 
out exaggeration the recurrent miracle of the unfolding relations 
of child and parent is a different undertaking. The following 
dialogue, upon the discovery that Constance, in The Old Wives’ 
Tale, had conceived, unveils the ironic romance that Mr. Bennett 
detects in the initial intimations of parenthood :— 


“Then Samuel Povey remarked, in a firm, masculine, 
fact-fronting tone: ‘Oh, there’s no doubt about it!’ 

‘‘And they glanced at each other like conspirators who 
have lighted a fuse and cannot take refuge in flight. Their 
eyes said continually, with a delicious, an enchanting 
mixture of ingenuous modesty and fearful joy: 

** “Well, we’ve gone and done it!’ 

‘*There it was, the incredible, incomprehensible future— 
coming! . .. All was changed. He braced every fibre to 
meet destiny, and to help Constance to meet it.”’ 


Constance’s child, like the others in Mr. Bennett’s books, 
fills his home with romance not only in the ‘‘irresistible’’ 
and ‘‘cake-eating tiger’’ stages, but quite as much when he is 
a grimy, rowdy boy, part baby and part man. When Dickens 
gloated over children’s parties and excited sympathy with childish 
griefs and joys, he invariably sublimated his materials. Arnold 
Bennett shows that, even with the dross adhering, children are 
not less but more interesting, exciting and sublime. 

The romance in Mr. Bennett consists of the disclosure that 
in the struggle flashes the excitement, in the adjustment lurks 
the delight, and in both tingles the thrill of life. 


IV. 


Of the two struggles which are distinguishable in the lives of 
Mr. Bennett’s characters the less palpable is the fight to establish 
supremacy of the preferred self over body and over mind,—over 
instinct, passion, prejudice, fear, and the inclination to impute 
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to others the attendant blame. But because the effort can never 
be wholly successful, it is the ‘‘most interesting thing on earth’’. 

The degree of success depends upon the degree of spiritual 
animation. Mr. Bennett is always fascinated by exuberant 
individuality. But the supreme thing is a potent, expanding, 
generous and purposeful character. In some measure Edwin 
Clayhanger acquires such a character, and, considering his na- 
tive timidity, it is an extraordinary achievement. He attained 
it by the exercise of stoical resolution. And he made the sur- 
prising discovery that he was ‘‘happy in the stress of one 
immense and complex resolve’, and then another. 

The noblest issue of Mr. Bennett's romantic vision is his 
unmistakable conviction that ‘‘the miraculous and_ beautiful 
phenomenon than which nothing is more beautiful over the 
whole earth’’ is the uncompromising effort to /#ve according 
to “‘the great principles spiritual and moral’’ which ‘‘remain 
absolutely intact’’,—carrying partially into effect, that is to 
say, Edwin Clayhanger’s determination, ‘‘to do his best, to 
exhaust himself in doing his best, in living according to his 
conscience.”’ 


V. 


The romance in Arnold Bennett is the romance of the real. 
It is thoughtful romance. And it is romance tinctured with 
irony. Itis that vision of human experience whereby the every- 
day, the commonplace, the humdrum, is seen, stripped of the 
wrappage of familiarity, and the danger, and mystery, and beauty, 
and charm of daily life are savored as keenly as those same 
appeals in circumstances distant, rare and strange. To most 
of us the main stream of individual experience seems common- 
piace and monotonous until we have nearly reached the uncertain 
ocean. Then, in retrospect, our earlier years appear somewhat 
purged of irony, and vividly romantic. Bennett invites us to 
live more imaginatively, so that we may enjoy the romance even 
while we feel the irony. 


SipNEY Hayes Cox. 


The University of Montana. 














THE UNITY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


The phrase ‘‘the Middle Ages’’ has a power to charm with its 
suggestion of mystery, of romance and of chivalry; of primitive 
peoples and of the beginning of civilization and of the nations of 
modern history. It presents to us all the interest of the transi- 
tion from the old world of the Greek and Roman civilization to 
the new world of Christian civilization in the great nationalities 
of Europe and America and the far East. We still hear the old 


refrain :— 
“In days of old, when Knights were bold, 
And Barons held their sway.” 


Modern historians object to the division of history into periods; 
but this is due to a misunderstanding of what ‘period’ means. 
No period, as such, is uniform throughout, nor can there be found 
any hard and fast division, separating one period from another. 
The floor of the long hall of history is not made of boards of 
equal length; thus some movements, beginning in one period, 
extend into a succeeding one; and within any single period there 
is a progress and development, or a rise and climax and decline, 
like the flow and the ebb of the tide. If we bear this in mind, 
the division of history into periods will be found helpful alike 
to the memory and to the understanding. It is like the line of the 
equator and the parallels of latitude on a globe, which are 
imaginary but not capricious, and mark out definite distinctions 
in climate, fauna, flora, etc. 

The Middle Ages may be placed, most appropriately, between 
476 A.D. and 1517 A.p. A great change, a real crisis in the 
West, took place in the last half of the fifth century; and another 
crisis, little short of a revolution, in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Even Professor Shotwell, in the last edition of the 
Britannica, although disapproving of this theory held by the ear- 
lier historians regarding the year 476, as too definite and as not 
marking the final end of the unity of the Eastern and Western 
Empires, finds himself obliged by the logic of events to declare: 
‘*Yet we may say that the fifth century did witness the actual 
dismemberment of the Roman Empire.’’ It did more than 
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that. It may be true that the importance of the year 476 has 
been greatly overestimated, and that even the significance which 
it does possess was not recognized at that time, but it practically 
coincides with so many events besides that of the accession of 
Odovaker to the throne of Italy and the sending of the imperial 
insignia to Constantinople, that its adoption seems historically 
justifiable. It marks the end of the close connection of the West 
with the East, the foundation of the Papacy by Leo I (440-461), 
the close of the period of the first four and most important con- 
structive General Councils by that of Chalcedon, 451 a.p. Besides 
the beginning of the great Frankish power, destined to control 
European history for centuries, it marks the beginning also of 
the English nation by the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain, 
begun 449 A. D., though not completed until a century and a half 
later. Professor Shotwell says also that ‘‘for five or six centu- 
ries—from the fifth to the eleventh—comparatively little progress 
was made.”’ This is only true enough to be misleading. These 
centuries saw the complete establishment of the papal power in 
its moral, ecclesiastical and political supremacy, which dominated 
the political, social, religious, and intellectual history of Europe 
until its international unity was shattered by the ‘‘Protestant 
Revolution’’, as Seebohm rightly calls it, in the sixteenth century. 
Even Marsilius of Padua, in the fourteenth century, supported 
by the Emperor Louis IV and by the scholastic philosophy of 
Bacon and of Occam, was unable to break the spell of the Papacy. 
Nor could Wiclif and Huss, nor the Schism and the Reforming 
Councils accomplish it. But Luther did it when he nailed his 
ninty-five Theses to the chapel door at Wittenberg, 1517 4. D., 
and laid the true foundations of democracy and liberty of con- 
science by his doctrine of Justification by Faith; although Luther 
was not a democrat, and did not realize, either for himself or for 
others, true liberty of conscience. 

The study of history is the study of the progress of humanity 
toward freedom and the development of the individual. As Hegel 
puts it: ‘‘The essential destiny of the spiritual world, the final 
cause of the world at large, is the consciousness of its own 
freedom on the part of Spirit. This result it is at which the 
process of the world’s history has been constantly aiming, the 
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only aim that sees itself realized and fulfilled.’’ ‘‘Freedom”’, he 
declares in another place, ‘‘is the sole truth of Spirit.’’ Perhaps 
we might say, more definitely and concretely, that history is 
the record of the development of the individual. At least, this 
statement makes the strongest appeal to the modern mind. A 
philosophic and scientific study of history, then, is the effort to 
trace the course of that development through all the circum- 
stances, institutions and events of human experience. 

In this study three distinct phases may be noted: First, the 
predominance of institutions, when the solidarity of the human 
race, or of some portion of it, is most prominent. Generally 
speaking, this is the age of the great Empires, embracing many 
peoples, races and languages, under one supreme ruler. This 
period includes ancient history and the transition through the 
Greek and Roman Empires into the Medizval Papacy, the last 
and greatest embodiment of the imperial idea. Second, the 
assertion of the supreme importance of the individual, begin- 
ning, in the sixteenth century, with a general theoretical recog- 
nition of individualism, and continuing until it has reached its 
extreme practical assertion in our own time, as is evidenced in 
literature, in society, in religion, and in many social, industrial, 
and political forms. Third, a new phase, already beginning, 
which marks the union of the two described above, leading up 
to or bringing about a reconciliation of these two, making pos- 
sible the realization of the individual in a fuller and still more 
perfect way, through the great institutional forms without which, 
as we are now beginning to see, perfect individuality cannot be 
realized. This applies, primarily, of course, to the three great 
fundamental institutions, the Family, the State, and the Church, 
but also to all minor institutions, such as associations, unions, 
and even clubs. In fact, we are beginning to recognize that 
while institutions must exist and be maintained, they really ex- 
ist not ultimately for themselves, but for the individual. 

In this scheme, the special period which we are considering 
comes at the close of the first of the three phases and marks the 
transition from the great Empires of the ancient and classical 
world to the national and personal individualism of the Modern 
Age. The increased recognition of the importance and true 
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significance of this period is apparent even in the change of the 
name. It used to be called the ‘‘Dark Ages’’; but that name 
has dropped entirely out of use, or is applied only to the tenth 
century, although even that century can hardly be called ‘Dark’ 
which saw the founding of the monastic order of Cluny, the 
final check upon the barbarian invasions of the Magyars in the 
East, and the establishment of the Holy Roman Empire. Asa 
transition period, made up of new, confused, complex and variously 
combined elements more or less indefinite, fragmentary, prepara- 
tory and unformed, it presents peculiar difficulties for scientific 
study and analysis. It has, nevertheless, a marked character of 
its own. It is a period confessedly dominated by ecclesiastical 
conceptions. The form of these conceptions was nota pure, but 
a mixed and adulterated Christianity: part Evangelical teach- 
ing, part Roman imperialism, part Greek philosophy, and part 
Heathen notions. 

From the time of Constantine the Christian Church became 
increasingly important until, during the Middle Ages, it was the 
dominating influence throughout Europe, not merely intellec- 
tually, religiously, morally and spiritually, but also socially, 
politically and economically. It is therefore the central and con- 
necting bond of union for the whole period, not only as a powerful 
influence but as the predominant, and ina very real sense, the 
universal, international institution, centred in and upheld by the 
Papacy. Once this is seen, what otherwise appears as a confused 
mass of disconnected details, becomes a coordinated, orderly de- 
velopment, in which the different movements and events find 
their true place and are capable of intelligible arrangement. 

What we may call the keynote of the Medizval Papacy, and 
therefore of the period, is found in two documents, closely allied 
in purpose although separated by more than two centuries. The 
first is the great collection of the Forged Decretals, called the 
Pseudo-Isidore, belonging to the middle of the ninth century, 
including the forged Donation of Constantine, produced about 
three quarters of a century earlier. The other document is the 
Dictatus Pape, belonging to the Hildebrandine age, at the close 
of the eleventh century, setting forth the policy of Pope Gregory 
VII, although probably not written by him. 
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Jesus and the New Testament taught universal brotherhood, 
the equality of all men in the sight of God, the universal priest- 
hood of all Christians, and the all-comprehensiveness of the 
Kingdom of God. The Middle Ages took the idea and pattern 
of the Roman Empire, applied it to the Christian Church and 
developed the Papacy and the clerical hierarchy as an institution 
by and of itself, separate and distinct from the rest of the people 
—the laity. They completely reversed the principle of Jesus— 
‘the Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath’’— 
when they declared that humanity exists for the Church, not 
the Church for humanity, and that the Church is the clergy. 

The Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals are the /ocus classicus of this 
principle, worked out and elaborated on the basis of papal decre- 
tals forged to meet the issues of the time, but ascribed to the 
bishops of Rome, beginning with Clement, 100 A. p., although 
genuine decretals do not exist earlier than 387 a. pv. It should 
be carefully noted that, although ninety-four out of two hundred 
and forty-nine—-three-eighths in all—of the decretals are forgeries 
ascribed to a very early date, they reflect and meet the spirit and 
conditions of the time when they were compiled—the middle of 
the ninth century. 

The changed conditions of the Frankish Church at the acces- 
sion of Louis the Pious, son and successor of Charlemagne, 814 
A.D., were largely due to: first, the filling of bishoprics and 
other high ecclesiastical offices with native clergy; secondly, the 
increase of ecclesiastical Jands and property, and the formation of 
large ecclesiastical estates, which consequently were brought 
into, and made a part of, the rapidly forming feudal system; 
thirdly, the replacement of the power of the local council by the 
personal authority of the bishop of the chief city; fourthly, the 
control of the bishops by provincial synods over which was the 
Metropolitan or Archbishop, who had also a civil authority; 
fifthly, the merging of these synods in the political assemblies, 
in which the chief bishops and abbots sat as a part of the terri- 
torial nobility, so that they regulated both ecclesiastical and 
secular affairs. 

During the time of Charlemagne, when this system first came 
into vogue, it had developed great strength for both Church and 
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State officials. But with the decline of the central power dur- 
ing and after the reign of Louis the Pious, there came divisions 
and strife, leading to the secular oppression of the Church. Then 
began to appear a phenomenon frequently repeated in the history 
of the Church, which may be likened toa bird whose flight seems 
to be retarded by the friction of the air, yet, when this friction is 
removed by exhausting the air, the bird, left alone in the vacuum, 
falls to the ground. So with the relation between Church and 
State; the State in its strength supports and maintains the 
Church, though sometimes seeming to restrain and oppress it, 
yet when, either through ecclesiastical opposition or for other 
causes, the State becomes weak, the Church in turn loses its 
main support and falls a prey to disintegrating forces, either 
external, as in the tenth, or internal, as in the fourteenth century. 

In the ninth century, therefore, there seemed to be great 
need, first, to free the Church from this subjection to the State; 
secondly, to make her independent of the civil power; thirdly, to 
unify, solidify and strengthen her own organization; and fourthly, 
to give such organization a strong foundation in law and prece- 
dent. To accomplish this was the great problem of the ninth 
century. To meet this need and to solve this problem was the 
object of the Forged Decretals, which formed the constitution 
and the law of the Medizval Church. The author, accordingly, 
lays down most firmly, as fundamental, the distinction between 
clergy and laity, amounting to a complete separation. New Testa- 
ment expressions about Christians and non-Christians were taken 
as setting forth this distinction between clergy and laity. The 
clergy are the spiritual, the leaders of the blind, the salt of the 
earth, the light of the world, the anointed of the Lord, the 
royal priesthood, the inheritors and princes of the Kingdom of 
God. To resist them is to resist God; they are to judge and not 
to be judged by man; they are the masters, and ‘‘the servant is 
not above his master.’’ The laity, including all earthly princes, 
kings and emperors, are carnal, blind, members of this world, 
servants. The hierarchy is the priesthood in the two orders of 
bishops and presbyters, corresponding to the Twelve and the 
Seventy appointed by Jesus, and constituting His Church. 
**The bishops are the keys of the Church. All the presbyters 
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ought to obey them in all things without delay; all the faithful 
must give heed to them, for those who obey their bishops seem 
indeed to confer a favor on God.’’ ‘‘The rank of the apostles is 
one, although those are primates who hold the chief cities. But 
this sacred Roman Apostolic Church has obtained the primacy, 
not from the apostles, but from our Lord and Saviour Himself, 
as He said to the blessed apostle Peter, ‘thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build My Church’ (St. Matt. XVI, 18). There- 
fore the first See, by the favor of heaven, is the Roman Church. 
As it is written, ‘Moses and Aaron among His priests’ (Ps. 
XCIX, 6)—that is, they were chief among them.’’ Thus it is 
evident that the author’s main object was to free the clergy 
from the secular power, and to establish the hierarchy, maintain- 
ing the coequal authority of all bishops, although they might dif- 
fer in importance, placing the Roman See at the head, possess- 
ing all power and authority, derived, not, as in the case of the 
other bishops, from the apostles, but from Christ Himself, 
through St. Peter, whom he had appointed and whom the other 
apostles acknowledged as their chief. 

The Dictatus Pape, found among the papers of Gregory VII, 
and drawn up probably by one of his cardinals as the summary 
of the papal power and principles, is the Hildebrandine version 
of these declarations, emphasizing those points which subserve 
chiefly the aims and interests of the Papacy as derived from, and 
based upon, the Forged Decretals, then universally accepted; 
ideas and principles which governed and directed the Papacy dur- 
ing its whole future, and still tacitly maintained, though no longer 
realized and carried into effect. The Dictatus contains twenty- 
seven statements or declarations, among which are the following: 
(1) That the Roman Church was founded by God alone; (2) That 
the Roman Bishop alone is properly called universal; (3) That 
he alone has the power to depose bishops and reinstate them; 
(12) That he has the power to depose emperors; (17) That no 
action of a synod, and no book, may be considered canonical 
without his authority; (18) That his decree can be annulled by 
no one and that he alone may annul the decrees of anyone; (19) 
That he can be judged by no man; (20) That no one shall dare to 
condemn a person who appeals to the Apostolic See; (22) That 
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the Roman Church has never erred, nor ever, by the testimony 
of Scripture, shall err, to all eternity; (27) That he [the pope] 
has the power to absolve the subjects of unjust rulers from their 
oath of fidelity. 

These authoritative statements of the fundamental principles 
of the Medizeval Papacy explain, positively or negatively, all the 
great movements of the Middle Ages, with its one supreme 
struggle, not only of the Papacy aganst the Empire, nor merely 
of the Church against the State, but of the entire ecclesiastical 
order against the growing secular order in all its forms and 
phases as it developed into the new life of the Modern Age. 
This was recognized by some of the greatest minds of the period, 
Henry II of England, Philip IV of France, the emperors 
Henry III, Frederick I, Frederick II and others, and most 
clearly by Marsilius of Padua; but the world was not ripe for 
the change. The Church still had its place to fill in the economy 
of history. As Dr. Allen has clearly pointed out, in his 
Continuity of Christian Thought (one of the ablest presentations 
of the philosophy of Church history which has yet appeared), 
‘*It had been constructed in obedience to one test,—its fitness 
or utility for holding mankind in subjection to an external au- 
thority. When that authority was no longer needed, or could be 
no longer maintained . . . the time must come when it would 
appear as untrue to the divine revelation, as a hindrance to the 
growth of the human spirit. The period known as the Middle 
Ages reached its culmination in the thirteenth century. Up to 
that time there was lurking in every movement the spirit of 
Hildebrand; after it, everything pointed toa Luther. For two 
centuries before the Reformation, the Latin Church was slowly 
losing its hold upon the reason and the conscience of Christen- 
dom. When Luther appeared, he only declared the result which 
had been already accomplished.’’ 

It would take too long, for it would be necessary to follow the 
whole course of the development of Medizval Europe, to show 
how this principle of the supreme influence and significance of 
the Church affected, directly or indirectly, every detail of the 
otherwise confused and intricate history. A passing reference 
to the principal individuals, movements and institutions, how- 
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ever, will clearly indicate and verify this fact. We must begin 
with a brief outline of the Papacy itself, in order to show what 
it really was, and that it did remain, through all the centuries, 
the powerful centre and controlling influence of the life and ac- 
tivity of the West. Europe in the Middle Ages was essentially 
Christian, not, perhaps, morally and spiritually, but formally, 
externally and ecclesiastically, while the Papacy was as much an 
essential element of the Christian Creed as was the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. There might be, in certain quarters and at 
certain times, some variety of interpretation, but the fact was 
just as fixed and fundamental an element of the Christian faith 
in one case as in the other, and this history will show. 
Professor Lodge, in his Introduction to E. Lodge’s End of the 
Middle Ages, truly says: ‘‘The essential thing to grasp is that 
the period was one of transition—a time in which medizval 
characteristics were decaying and modern characteristics were 
growing up; but in which the former had not disappeared, and 
the latter were not yet strong enough to take their places.’’ But 
he is neither exact nor discriminating when he goes on to say: 
‘*Popes and Emperors still claimed to be the joint heads of 
Western Christendom, and sometimes acted as if their supremacy 
was still recognized, but their claims were practically obsolete.”’ 
This is strikingly true in regard to the so-called emperors; but 
it is anticipating history to apply it to the Papacy in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, for it was not realized in fact un- 
til the sixteenth century. It is true that the Papacy had to pass 
through the trying experiences of the residence in Avignon, and 
the Forty Years’ Schism, when two complete Papacies, one at 
Rome and one at Avignon, struggled for the mastery, divided 
the allegiance of the nations of Europe, and threatened to destroy 
the very raison d’étre of the Papacy as the centre and bond of ec- 
clesiastical unity. It had to meet also the Reforming Councils, 
with their eager efforts for reform and their still more threaten- 
ing declaration of the supremacy of general councils over the 
Papacy itself, carrying with them, in the method of voting by 
nations, at Constance and at Basle, the emphatic assertion of the 
increased significance of the developing national consciousness 
and the growing importance of national Churches. Neverthe- 
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less, it emerged triumphantly in Martin V, Eugene IV, 
Nicholas V, and Pius II, and, even after the most scandalous 
pontificates of Innocent VIII, Alexander VI, and the hardly less 
unworthy Julius II, it appeared in the person of Leo X, on the 
very eve of the Reformation, seemingly with no less power, and 
with even greater splendor, than it had ever before manifested. 
It was far from appearing ‘‘obsolete’’, and although rotten 
at the core and ready to fall, its outward signs were like 
the flush of seeming health which only to the eye of the experi- 
enced physician betrays the devastating disease lurking within. 

The residence at Avignon, while subjecting the Papacy to 
French control, at the same time gave it assured support in the 
increasing arrogance with which the claims of a universal papal 
monarchy were promulgated. The popes seemed, indeed, to 
recompense themselves for this humiliation at the hands of 
France by an extension of their power abroad, setting up 
the papal claim of universal monarchy in opposition to 
the imperial claim founded on the principles of the Ro- 
man Jurists. Indeed, in the year 1314, Clement V could 
publish anew, in formal bulls, the doctrine of papal sov- 
ereignty as superior to the imperial power, without encounter- 
ing any immediate resistance. This brought on the last deci- 
sive contest with the imperial power, in the reign of Louis IV. 
The Jurists were the natural allies of the emperor, and not 
even all the Canonists were able to keep pace with the bold 
encroachments of the papal claims; yet the issue of the contest 
amply fulfilled the highest papal expectations and taught the 
secular rulers, once more, that the time was not yet come fora 
successful struggle with the Papal See. Charles IV humbly recog- 
nized the rights lately usurped over the Empire. Thus, while the 
idea of the Papacy which had grown up in Hildebrand, Innocent 
III and Boniface VIII, was indeed incapable of furtherexpansion, 
it was developed, without reserve, into all its most obnoxious re- 
sults, particularly by the Mendicant Friars, and by the financial 
policy of Church exploitation which the popes were able to effect. 
The dissenting voices raised on the side of Louis IV made no 
general impression on the age and died into silence when, after 
the emperor’s death, the papal victory was complete and de- 
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cisive. Furthermore, the kings of France gladly allowed this 
extension of the papal power, now that it was always at their 
service. Unfortunately, financial needs, incident to absence 
from Rome and the consequent loss and diminution of much of 
their Italian revenue, together with the increased expense 
and luxury of the papal court at Avignon, led to all kinds of 
ecclesiastical oppressions, chiefly financial. These had been 
practised in earlier times by secular princes, and had called forth, 
indeed, the strongest invectives and resistance on the part of the 
popes, but were now even more extensively put into operation 
by the popes themselves. The Schism, which followed the re- 
turn to Rome of a part of the papal court, still further lessened 
the revenues of the popes and increased their expenses, causing, 
therefore, renewed aggravations of these, already intolerable 
ecclesiastical oppressions, which, owing to the strength of 
the Papacy, could not be successfully resisted. Roman and 
French popes, alike, rivalled each other in extortions and in 
simony, publicly practised and defended without any sense of 
shame. All this naturally aroused and strengthened religious 
scruples against the Schism, particularly in the University of 
Paris, while here and there arose a few individuals—very few 
and seemingly uninfluential—who went so far as to wish the 
Papacy entirely removed from the Church as the source of all 
her evils. 

Even some of its truest adherents, however, notably John of 
Gerson, acknowledged the monstrous exaggeration of the papal 
dignity, especially in its accession to secular power, which they 
regarded as the prime cause of all mischief, and of the Schism 
itself. Desires were openly expressed to bring about some 
limitations at least of the papal power. Hence, during the 
Schism, circumstances led to the demand for a general council, 
and the universal acknowledgment that such a council must rank 
above the pope. The Council of Pisa, accordingly, was held in 
1409, but it was dissolved within five months, leaving three popes 
instead of two. 

The Council of Constance, 1414-1418, cleared the field and 
allowed the election of Martin V in 1417, and then permitted 
itself to be dissolved without fulfilling the hopes of its promoters. 
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The new pope, without opposition, at once restored the papal 
monarchy to a position above all the limits which the ecclesi- 
astical aristocracy meant to have imposed upon it. He even 
ventured, in spite of the express principle of the council, to pro- 
nounce inadmissible all appeals from the pope to a general 
council. Without regard to the pope, therefore, a new council 
was opened at Basle in 1431, which renewed the decrees made at 
Constance, asserting the superiority of general councils, and 
began, in every respect, to maintain the supremacy of its author- 
ity in the Church, going so far as to lay down certain principles 
which threatened the very foundations of the Papal See. In 1433, 
most of the papal reservations were abolished and regular dioc- 
esan and provincial synods were prescribed. After four years, 
however, the pope, Eugene IV, removed the council from Basle 
to Ferrara, where his influence could be more powerfully exer- 
cised. But the council refused to be removed and passed sentence 
of suspension upon the pope, and, thenceforth, dropping all mat- 
ters of reform, applied its energies to the controversy with the 
pope, which continued until 1443. The princes, however, were left 
to secure, by individual arrangement, such of the reforming de- 
crees of the council as they could appropriate, while endeavoring 
to avert the impending Schism. Charles VII gained for France 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, in 1438, the basis of the 
famous Gallican liberties. The emperor Albert II secured them 
for Germany by the Deed of Acceptance of Mayence in 1439. But 
the council proceeded to create a new Schism by the deposition 
of Eugene IV, in 1439, and the election of a new pope, Felix V. 
Europe had had its fill of Schism, however, and the movement 
fell flat. After dragging on a few years longer, the council held 
its last session in May, 1443, and thenceforth existed only in 
name. 

The Papacy now endeavored, and was able, with Roman craft 
and persistence, to win back what had been lost at the Council of 
Basle. Newconcessions were gained in Germany and theacceptance 
of Mayence was renounced ; but it was not until 1515 that Francis 
I annulled the Pragmatic Sanction in France, and signed a con- 
cordat dividing the privileges of the Gallican Church between 
the pope and the king. The degeneracy, profligacy, and im- 
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morality of the Papacy between 1471 and 1503 need not be de- 
scribed; yet the Papacy still maintained its power and influence. 
The warlike Julius II, by his own military prowess and shrewd- 
ness, aided by the League of Cambray with Francis and the em- 
peror in 1508, established his triumph in the Fifth Lateran 
Ecumenical Council of 1512, then drove the French from Italy 
and, as we have seen, enabled his successor, Leo X, to extort 
from Francis I the annulment of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges. Once more the nations of Europe lay prostrate at the 
feet of the pope. Now, at last, the Papacy seemed to have 
quelled entirely the hostile spirit which had grown up at Con- 
stance and at Basle, and which had found its stronghold in France; 
but at this very time it was on the verge of its most grievous fall. 
Luther, Henry VIII and Calvin, each in his own place, effected 
what no former kings, emperors, philosophers, and reformers, 
nor even the whole Church, separately or combined, had been 
able to accomplish. 

Dr. Allen, in his Continuity of Christian Thought, to which 
reference already has been made, gives a most illuminating 
summary and explanation of the subject: ‘‘The papacy’, he says, 
‘rose at a time when men were unable or no longer free to think 
for themselves, when they had ceased to be competent to the task 
of self-government. Its career drew to a closewhen men were once 
more able to resume the office, which in their weakness they had 
delegated to a priesthood, when they were once more free to 
think for themselves. The work of the popes was done, and 
He who had raised an institution so unwelcome in its first appear- 
ance, but so necessary, was now removing it, or gently letting it 
down from its old supremacy. The Papacy had served the pur- 
pose of consolidating the different races of Europe into one 
great family, so that they could never again lose the sense of re- 
lationship; it had held men under subjection to an external law 
until they were able to hear a voice that spoke within; it had 
served as the conscience of the people at a time when otherwise 
they would have been mute under the oppression or brute force 
of the civil power.’’ In the same strain, Ranke says, in his 
History of the Popes: ‘‘There is a spirit of community in the 
modern world which has always been regarded as the basis of its 
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progressive improvement, whether in religion, politics, manners, 
social life or literature. Tobring about this community, it was 
necessary that the Western nations should at one period consti- 
tute what may be called a single politico-ecclesiastical state. 
But this also was to be no more than the phenomenon of a mo- 
ment in the grand march of events.’’ This interpretation is 
justified by a plain reading of the facts. 

Feudalism, Monasticism, and Scholasticism, those three 
great social, religious, and intellectual institutions of the Mid- 
die Ages, permeated by, and to a great extent conditioning, the 
spirit of medizval ecclesiasticism, were giving way, but in 
so doing, yielded up their contribution to the age that was to be. 

Feudalism, the roughly organized effort to defend Europe 
from destructive attacks from without, and from disintegrating 
anarchy within, arose at a time when the imperial and papal 
forces were not yet solidified and before the national forces were 
formed. It was itselfa transitional phase, socially and politically, 
through which Europe was to pass from barbarian leaders to na- 
tional monarchs, and it should be studied from that point of view. 

Monasticism was the assertion of the truth of individual re- 
sponsibility. It outlived its usefulness because of the fearful 
perversions of which it had been guilty, but it did not decline 
till the truth which it had conserved—the principle of individ- 
ualism—had been acknowledged as the basis of the coming re- 
form. Luther himself was the product of its highest truth. 

Scholasticism had turned back the tide of skepticism and mate- 
rialism in the Middle Ages and had been the great intellectual 
prop and stay of the Creed and of the Papacy, furnishing food 
and material for the growing intellect of the West. But in the 
change from Realism to Nominalism, by Occam and his successors 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we note the beginning 
of the tendency to emancipate the reason from the yoke of au- 
thority and to disperse a multitude of false conceptions which 
embarrassed the mind in the search after truth. It made its 
first attempt to save philosophy and religion by proclaiming an 
absolute divorce between religion and speculative thought. The 
later scholasticism then settled down to the skeptical conclusion 
that what was false in philosophy might yet be true in theology. 
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Thus ‘‘at a time when the Church most needed every support 
which could contribute to sustain its decaying strength, it was 
deserted by the reason.’’ ‘‘Reason’’, continues Dr. Allen, 
‘‘which had been treated with distrust and suspicion, which the 
Church had sought to humiliate as its vassal, was taking its re- 
venge. Yet no institutions which have played a large part in 
human history have lived in vain. Before they decline or dis- 
appear they yield up to the larger life of humanity the secret of 
their success or influence. As history evolves its contents, and 
its seemingly unconscious purpose is disclosed, that which had 
appeared most untrue or antagonistic to the spirit of Christ’s 
religion is seen to have subserved the progress of mankind.” 

Among other forms of the new life which grew up under the 
inspiration and protection of the Church were the Gilds, of 
whose organization Dr. Gross has shown that ‘‘No theory can 
be satisfactory which wholly ignores the influence of the Chris- 
tian Church. Imbued with the idea of the brotherhood of man, 
the Church naturally fostered the early growth of Gilds.’’ 
Closely connected with this subject is that of the origin and de- 
velopment of cities, and the various leagues which they 
formed for mutual protection and progress. The Lombard 
League of Italian cities, was openly protected by the Papacy, 
though rather as a means of diminishing the imperial power in 
Italy than because the Papacy favored municipal freedom and 
self-government. 

There was much in this same period which reacted against the 
embarrassing restraint of the Church, and directly prepared for 
the coming revolution and the modern world. We have already 
mentioned the individualistic spirit of the nominalistic phase of 
Scholasticism; the same spirit showed itself in national life and 
literature, and in many similar attempts. England, after the 
Norman Conquest, was on the way to realize itself as a nation, 
with a language of its own crystallized by Langland, Wiclif and 
Chaucer. France, after the accession of Hugh Capet to what 
was then only a feudal headship, advanced steadily and surely 
toward a united national consciousness under a strong central- 
ized monarchy. Even as early as ‘the struggle with Boniface 
VIII, the summoning of the States General by Philip IV, in 
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1302, revealed the united spirit of the people and strength- 
ened the cause of king and nation. Spain showed a similar prog- 
ress, although somewhat delayed and not realized until the end 
of the period. Italy gave all the signs of national life, in spirit, 
in language, and in activity in art, literature and industry, but a 
complete national consciousness realized in national organization 
was lacking, being thwarted by the positive efforts of pope and 
emperor, as well as by the obstacles occasioned by the great 
variety of peoples in the peninsula. In Germany, also, the 
feudal system gained too strong a hold, and the energy of its 
kings, which might have been used in organizing and building 
up national unity, was expended in a futile chase after the impe- 
rial crown beyond the Alps. 

Furthermore, a national Church consciousness was coming 
slowly into existence, but its presence in this period has been 
very much exaggerated, especially in England, owing to ecclesi- 
astical prejudice and a misunderstanding of the true historical 
place and significance of the Papacy. There was little if any 
organized ecclesiastical opposition, even to individual popes, 
that is, by the leaders of the Church, in any nation. In the whole 
history of the English Church, from its foundation by the mis- 
sion of Pope Gregory I down to the Reformation, there cannot 
be found half-a-dozen instances of episcopal opposition to papal 
claims and commands; and, although the ecclesiastical opposi- 
tion in France and in Germany was more outspoken, the eccle- 


siastical unity of Western Christendom under the headship of the - 


Papacy was too strong and too well organized to permit it to be 
weakened by such attacks. All opposition which was at all 
threatening to the peace and integrity of the Church came from 
the secular rulers, supported, in many cases, by their national 
parliaments. In the matter of ecclesiastical opposition to the 
pope, especially in England, the instance of Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, in the thirteenth century, is often cited, but a 
closer study of the case arouses strong suspicion of the account 
as given in Matthew of Paris; at any rate, Grosseteste’s own 
admittedly genuine utterances are enough to decide the matter. 
To the king he writes: ‘‘The Pope is our spiritual father and 
mother, to whom we are incomparably more bound than to our 
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parents in the flesh, to honor and to obey, to revere and to help 
him in every way. Were we to fail to help him now, we should 
be breaking God’s commandment, and our days will not be long 
in the land, we shall not be blessed in our children nor will our 
prayers be heard, we shall be heaping curses on our own heads; 
of all which things Holy Scripture gives manifest proof.’’ (Let- 
ter CIX). This is pretty strong language for one who has 
been called the foremost opponent of the pope in England. 
Again he writes: ‘‘We often have to do from obedience, what 
we do with sorrow and would gladly leave undone if it might be 
so, for rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft.’’ Never did the 
essential theory of papal omnipotence shine out more clearly 
than in his famous sermon at the Council of Lyons, 1245 A. D. 
Mr. A. L. Smith, in the Ford Lectures, Church and State in the 
Thirteenth Century, delivered at Oxford in 1905, draws this strik- 
ing and instructive conclusion: ‘‘It was the intense conviction 
of the best minds of the age that on the connection with Rome 
depended the security of the national Church as against the 
secular power, the internal discipline and purity of that Church, 
and the whole prospect of further reform.’’ 

National Church consciousness, therefore, did not place itself 
in opposition to the Papacy, but there were signs of it in the 
growth of the general national consciousness of which we have 
already spoken. 

Accordingly, there should be no doubt in the mind of any 
careful student of history, not only that Europe showed con- 
tinued and unbroken recognition of papal supremacy during the 
whole medizval period, but also that the manifestations of new 
life and interests, and even of individual reformers and pre-Ret- 
ormation movements, which anticipated, and prepared for, many 
of the factors and elements of the Reformation itself, had their 
origin in the Papal Church, began, indeed, under its influence, 
and did not succeed in making any permanent organized break 
with the Papacy until the Reformation. Furthermore, this 
being so, it is evident that the Papacy is the one permanent 
central fact of the Middle Ages, the influence of which is seen 
in its power to combine and hold together the varied phases and 
movements of the period, giving meaning and unity to the whole. 


CHARLES L. WELLS. 
The University of the South. 
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FREE VERSE AND ITS PROPAGANDA 


Poetry is written by ear and is recognized by the ear, and only 
when it obeys the laws of rhythm do we recognize it as poetry. 
But just as a knowledge of law is indispensable to any man who 
contemplates either breaking it or ‘‘sailing close to the wind’’ 
and of very little use to the man who is naturally decent and owns 
his own home, so knowledge of the principles of metrics is 
indispensable to the metrical innovator and not of much use to 
the poet who sings out of a full inspiration as well as out of a 
traditional background. 

- Whether one likes free verse or not is largely a matter of taste. 
The real question is whether one likes what has been done in 
free verse. To say that the medium itself is good or bad is 
rather silly, for, afterall, free verse is simply language written in 
cadence—or as Dr. Patterson, of Columbia University, has more 
or less proved—it is prose with the rhythm emphasized by the 
line structure; and nobody likes or dislikes prose as such. Our 
like or dislike is for Conrad, or Meredith, or W. H. Hudson, 
or Dr. Frank Crane. 

Perhaps the salient thing about the free verse movement, 
however, is not its actual achievement (for what free verse writer 
of our time is either more realistic than Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
or, in certain moods, Mr. Hardy or Mr. Lawrence, all on the one 
hand, or more mystical and suggestive than Walter de la Mare, 
on the other hand? Or more psycho-analytical than Mr. Lawrence 
or Mr. T. S. Eliot—who generally use metre and rhyme?), but 
it is the intense propaganda promoted by the free verse writers 
for their particular methods. There are even examples of free 
verse writers and imagists reviewing their own work under 
aliases or anonymously, but we do not mean that. We mean the 
more dignified propaganda of the essay on the technique of poetry. 
Practically all of these essays seek to give metreless verse prestige 
by the utterly false statement that metred verse is an artificial 
thing whose possible combinations and permutations have already 
been exhausted. Young poets who have not studied metrics may 
read these articles, take their assertions for truth, and turn 
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away from what are really their best possibilities. The writer 
knows of one particular case, that of a young free verse writer 
who is very well known among his ‘schoolfellows’, whose work 
has appeared in more than one magazine and who has won a 
considerable prize for his poetry. He happens to have had little 
formal education in English, and to have read radical verse and 
criticism almost exclusively. In one of his poems occur these 
_ “ Let no blasphemer till the sacred earth 
Or scatter seed upon it..... - 


The writer remarked to him that he had achieved a rather 
good line and a half of iambic pentameter. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ asked the puzzled poet, who had been led to 
believe by sundry articles in Poetry that iambic pentameter was 
a ‘‘strait-waistcoat’’, but had come no nearer than that to finding 
out what it really was. ) 

Obviously these propagandist-metricians may do damage, so 
that it seems worth while to examine one of their pronounce- 
ments. In Zhe Musical Quarterly for January of the current 
year Miss Amy Lowell has a very interesting article on ‘‘Some 
Musical Analogies in Modern Poetry’’. Her main theme is the 
likenesses she hears between the free rhythms of what she calls 
modern verse—that is to say, free verse (from a more traditional 
point of view blank verse has ‘‘free’’ rhythms) and the music of 
such men as Debussy, Scriabine, and their confréres. The 
analogies she points out are doubtless valid, and her paper is 
very suggestive. But the ignorance of the basis of English 
verse which it displays is so astounding that one can only imagine 
that a prejudice against that form of writing has in some way 
clouded Miss Lowell’s vision and memory. Were ordinary En- 
glish verse what she says it is, it were well indeed to abandon it. 

And the curious thing is that Miss Monroe, writing in Poetry, 
says very nearly the same thing, although she hides her quite 
unmodern conception of verse rhythm under the mantle of Sidney 
Lanier’s theories, while from internal evidence we should judge 
that Miss Lowell has read no metrician later than Poe, whose 


Rationale of English Verse \eft much ‘0 be desired as a systematic 
treatise. 
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The first of Miss Lowell’s strictures on our regular verse 
concerns the monotony of Alexander Pope—a charge that may 
well be granted, except that she remarks that the verse of his 
period was even more monotonous than the music of the time, 
because ‘‘the system of rests employed in music gave some 
variation of effect within the pattern, whereas the verses sounded 
monotonously on every beat with never an omission. . . .”’ 

Now that is not accurate, as there were phrase-pauses in Pope, 
and even in the most orthodox blank verse there is a delicate 
syncopation due to the pauses between words, pauses which 
are often not recognized—so that metricians have said that our 
iambic verse is in three-eight time because the syllables of each 
foot are equivalent to three shorts, whereas more careful 
metricians, notably Mr. Omond, declare that the pauess between 
words, if taken as metrical rests, make our blank verse duple, a 
very different thing from triple time. 

But worse follows. Miss Lowell, who begins her article with 
a fling at the ‘‘smart ignorance’’ of those who venture to criticize 
her, has apparently neither heard of Lanier nor read Saintsbury. 
She does quote Poe in this essay, and from her total ignorance 
of the fact that there is a recognized metrical pause in verse 
structure, something which Poe also conspicuously overlooked, 
one is led to believe that he is her main authority in these 
matters. But here is Miss Lowell’s own statement of the 
metrical foundation of our regular verse :— 


‘‘We speak of metrical verse because it is a verse based 
on metre. The unit of metre is the foot, and a metrical 
line contains a given number of such feet, what number 
being determined beforehand by the pattern chosen for the 
whole poem. There are only five feet proper to English 
metre: the iambus, the trochee, the anapzst, the dactyl, 
and the spondee. Some metrists even deny the existence of 
the latter [ssc]. Any attempt to foist the use of other feet 
into the analysis defeats itself, since all longer feet are 
capable of being split up into one or other of the main four 
I have given, and of course a unit must be the lowest possible 
element into which anything can be divided. It is surprising 
what a number of changes the poets have been able to ring 
out of this seemingly inflexible medium. But, even so, 
there are many rhythms that they simply could not render. 
The terrible defect of no rests was an insurmountable 
handicap. .. .”’ 
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Taking the last point first, we may imagine with what trouble 
Mother Goose managed to overcome that handicap of no rests. 
But she did it, as this quotation testifies :— 

“ Pease porridge hot, pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot, nine days old.” 
Any child who recites that instinctively catches the good 
Mother’s intention, and children have never had any difficulty 
in unconsciously ‘scanning’ the lines—their reading was their 
scansion. 

Mother Goose having showed him how to do it, Browning 

was also able to overcome this terrible handicap: — 


“Kentish Sir Byng stood for his king, 
Bidding the crop-headed parliament swing.” 


The rest after ‘‘Byng’’ is very obviously of the same time-value 
as the syllables ‘headed’, and it is a truly metrical rest; that is 
to say, it is not a mere grammatical pause, but has its exact mu- 
sical or mathematical relation to the time-structure of the line. 

Even so orthodox a metrician as Saintsbury allows for the 
rest in the scansion of regular verse, and Lanier has gone into 
the matter in great detail. But Miss Lowell has apparently 
never heard that a whole system of scansion for verse on musical 
analogies has been worked out, and that her iambics and dactyls 
and doubtful spondees wear a rather faded look to-day. Certainly, 
they are used only analogically, for an English ‘‘accentual iambic’ 
may be in quantity-arrangement a classical trochee, a spondee, 
or almost what you will,—very often a pyrrhic. Certainly, if 
English verse has iambics in the accentual sense it also has 
spondees. Poe, we believe, ruled them out (another straw 
pointing to the source of Miss Lowell’s metrics), but as long as 
we write verse with two level stresses or with two long syllables 
coming together we have spondees. For instance, consider 
passages from more than one of Shakespeare’s sonnets :— 

“Sap checkt with frost and lustie leaves quite gone.” 

a “ Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new.” 

But Miss Lowell’s treatment of the pentameter line is based 
purely on the foregoing artificial considerations. She does not 
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criticise the actual work of the poets—even when she compliments 
them on what they have been able to ‘wring out’ of this inflexible 
medium. Had Miss Lowell gone to the original poems, instead 
of to a very doubtful theory of their structure, she would have 
known that the real poets did not wring out changes on a fixed 
framework at all. They wrote by ear, being guided by a very 
loose convention, and their scansion was either an afterthought 
or else they never scanned at all. Miss Lowell says that a line 
of Keats has ‘‘an even more daring innovation’’ than the dis- 
placing of an accent, for in— 


“Meantime on shady levels, mossy fine,” 


“fone accent is deliberately suppressed and the next boldly dis- 
placed, to be followed by only one true accent, and to end on 
another displacement.’’ I do not quite understand that sentence, 
although I think that she means it to apply to another line in 
the passage she quotes, — 


“Young companies nimbly began dancing "— 


to which the description would more or less apply. But the 
point is that Miss Lowell is greatly surprised at what she calls 
the suppression and displacement of accents, whereas it is quite 
a matter of course in nearly all blank verse. And again she 
tells us that a line of Robert Frost’s has three accents, ‘‘where 
a blank verse line should have five.’’ 

As a matter of fact, however, a blank verse line should not 
have five ‘‘undisplaced’’ accents, and it need not have five at 
all. Shakespeare, for instance, writes :— 


“I do remember an apothecary.” 


The most that we can really say of a blank verse line is that 
it shall have ten syllables, with a tendency to alternate stress; 
or that duple rising metre is its norm. But we must always 
remember that if blank verse keeps to its norm it is, as Robert 
Bridges says, ‘‘more likely to madden than to lull.’’ How ‘‘bold’”’ 
Keats is in suppressing an accent we may imagine when we 
remember that Milton’s Paradise Lost begins with a very 
irregular line and moves through twenty-six lines before reaching 
one regular blank verse line :— 


“ And justify the ways of God to men.” 
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When we remember that as many as three of the five feet of 
a blank verse line may be trisyllabic, we see how essentially 
different blank verse is from the strait and narrow thing that 
Miss Lowell holds up to terrify young poets. 

In fact, blank verse is even a freer medium than is sometimes 
implied when we say that the syllables may be increased in any 
line to thirteen or so by the use of trisyllabic feet, and that its 
accents may be displaced or occluded. It is so free that often 
the problem is to avoid writing it when one wishes to write 
prose. It is so free, indeed, that it really evades scansion 
altogether. Recent discussion amply attests this. If blank 
verse were actually in three-eight time—as Lanier asserts— 
Paradise Lost would be slightly more suggestive of a waltz than 
itis. But while our lyric measures have their rhythm set for 
them by beats occurring at isochronous intervals, the ‘‘feet’’ of 
blank verse do not do this at all. From one to three of the beats 
may be quite theoretical. The line may begin with a trochee 
instead of an iambic foot. The isochronous intervals which some 
prosodists have asserted to be there are unheard by others. In 
a recent discussion in the London 7imes, T. Sturge Moore, a 
poet of achievement and a scholar, took issue with Dr. D. S. 
MacColl on this very matter, and the resulting correspondence 
showed an utter lack of agreement on the subject. T. B. Rud- 
mose-Brown, the late Thomas MacDonough, and Robert Bridges, 
though not agreeing in anything else, all agree in making 
syllabic verse of this variety a genre in itself. In this type of 
verse, says MacDonough, in the little book, Thomas Campton 
and the Art of English Poetry, the only isochronous interval is 
the line. The line is ‘‘weighted’’ by long syllables following 
short, by accented syllables following unaccented—which is not 
of course the same thing—and by syllables of differing pitch. 
The throwing of the phrase across from one line to the next 
gives a further variation. Obviously, any attempt to scan me- 
chanically such a line is hopeless. 

On the other hand, what MacDonough calls ‘‘song verse’, in- 
cluding lyric measures and the measures which Bridges would 
call ‘‘stress verse’’, is determined by beats occurring at equal 
time-intervals. We have usually called such verse by classical 
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names, but the names are really meaningless. Miss Lowell gives 
us a beautiful example of how meaningless they are. She tells 
us that ina poem, After Hearing a Waltz by Bartok,— 


‘I attempted to reproduce waltz rhythm, a perfectly regular 
thing and one which it might be supposed quite possible to 
render in strict metre. Horror of horrors! it was not. The 
dactylic metre I had proposed to myself gave no swing in 
words, and I was obliged to fall back upon the bastard waltz 
accent of thé anapeestic.’’ 


Fortunately, Miss Lowell was not obliged to fall far, because 
in any sequence of more than one or two feet the two measures 
are the same. If the reader doubt it let him look up Charles 
Kingsley’s Andromeda. Kingsley meant to write it in accentual 
hexameters, a dactylic metre. But it reads in anapzsts, and as 
anapeestic Saintsbury scans it. It is simply a matter of the con- 
venience of beginning the foot with the accented or with the 
unaccented syllable. In fact, some metricians scan all English 
verse dactylically or,trochaically, always beginning the foot with 
the accented syllable, and if a line begins with an unaccented 
syllable—as any typically iambic or anapestic line would— 
they simply mark off the initial unaccented syllable or syllables 
and call it an anacrusis, or, if they are very consistent musical 
scansionists, they call it the remainder of the bar begun by the 
last accented syllable in the line above. For instance, one of 
the lines in Miss Lowell’s poem reads :-— 


“I was drunk with the lust of his life.” 
This may be divided anapzstically :— 

“T was drunk | with the lust | of his life,” 
or, dactylically with anacrusis :— 


“I was | drunk with the | lust of his | life,” 


in which latter case ‘‘life’’ is an incomplete foot to be completed 
by the anacrusis of the next line. 

Most of us, however, will not care for this way of dividing 
verse, since it breaks up the metric unity of the line, but it is 
theoretically sound. And, incidentally, it may be said that if we 
desire to speak of feet in English verse as Miss Lowell does, we 
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should be more systematic in our use of foot terms. Many an 
anapeest in English does not consist of two short syllables 
followed by a long; nor of two short syllables unaccented, fol- 
lowed by an accented syllable; but of a short and a long syllable, 
followed by another long with or without a slight accent on it. 
For instance, let the reader observe these lines from James 


Joyce :— 
“The grey winds, the cold winds are blowing 
Where I go.” 


Now, of all the feet that Miss Lowell gives us for English verse, 
the only one that will fit that first line is the anapzst, so that 
the line would scan thus :— 


“The grey winds, | the cold winds | are blow | ing”— 


—two anapests, an iambic, and a hypermetrical ending,—so- 
called. But really those two anapzsts are each what a Greek 
metrician would call a bacchius, and if we use the one term, why 
not the other? For they do not give the same rhythmic effect 
as ordinary anapests. But this quotation may illustrate another 
error in Miss Lowell’s metrics. She informs us of a sample of 
free verse that she quotes, which changes its rhythm at the 
end, that ‘‘the change of movement at the end is something 
which the older poetry had no means of achieving except by an 
abrupt jump to another metre. Such a jump would have been 
far too violent. . . .’’, etc. 

Now that statement is quite out of accord with the facts. 
We have seen a line—that quoted above—which, if we keep to 
Miss Lowell’s terminology, has to be called predominantly an- 
apzstic. But some readers have already objected to that scan- 
sion of the line on the ground that in point of fact it is a purely 
amphibrachic line, the amphibrach being a foot of three 
syllables, of which the middle syllable is accented :— 


“The grey winds, | the cold winds | are blowing” ; 
and that is the predominant movement of this lyric:— 


“ All day I hear the noise of waters 
Making moan 
Sad as the sea-bird is when going 
Forth alone, 
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He hears the winds cry to the waters’ 
Monotone. 


“The grey winds, the cold winds are blowing 
Where I go. 
I hear the noise of many waters 
Far below. 
All day, all night, I hear them flowing 
To and fro.” 


That poem alone refutes Miss Lowell’s statement that one 
cannot change the rhythm of fixed verse except by abruptly 
jumping from one metre to another. The phrasing through that 
poem is amphibrachic, that is to say, the natural groups of 
words are likely to be amphibrachs (‘‘of waters”, ‘‘when going’, 
“‘the waters’’) but all of the long lines do not scan as pure 
amphibrachs, while each short line is the opposite of an amphi- 
brachic,—being a cretic, a foot consisting of a short between 
two longs. 

English poetry as a whole refutes Miss Lowell's idea of the 
invariability of rhythm when we use a fixed metric scheme. 
Not only can we have lyrics like the above, which, if scanned in 
the ordinary way, 2.¢.,— 


“ All day | all night | I hear | them flow | ing to | and fro,” 


give us straight iambic verse, yet are rhythmically quite dif- 
ferent from it, but we can put trochaic phrasing on an iambic 
base. Indeed, one of the latest books on prosody, Andrews’s 
The Reading and Writing of Verse, devotes a whole chapter to 
the more obvious variations of movement and phrasing within 
the metric schemes. 

We have said that English lyrical verse is distinguished from 
syllabic verse and from prose by its regularly recurring accents. 
Briefly noting that Miss Lowell’s list of feet does not at all al- 
low for verse in quadruple time, where there are four syllables 
to each foot, let us see what she has to say on the matter of free 
verse. To our surprise she essays to bring free verse into the 
fold of what has been considered regular verse in English for a 
good many years. Here is Miss Lowell’s apologia:— 


“The French word vers does not mean ‘verse’ but line. 
[Of course, the word ‘‘verse’’ actually means line if we use 
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our terms accurately.] Vers /idre, then, meant ‘free line’, 
or a line which was not obliged to contain a prescribed 
number of feet. Had we called the form, as the French do, 
‘free line’ we should at least have had an accurate, if exceed- 
ingly clumsy, title for it. The proper English term is really 
‘cadenced verse’; that is, verse built upon cadence and not 
upon metre. By ‘cadence’ in poetry, we mean a rhythmic 
curve, containing one or more stressed accents, and corre- 
sponding roughly to the necessity of breathing. This must 
also correspond to a depression or slight dropping in the 
tension of the subject at that point. These curves are made 
up of a number of time-units, which, again, although they 
do not accord perfectly, still do so with extraordinary ap- 
proximation. Cadenced verse is non-syllabic, and in that 
sense resembles music far more than the old metrical verse 
ever did. As music varies the numbers of notes in a bar by 
splitting them up into smaller time-valuations, so cadenced 
verse may vary the number of its syllables within the du- 
ration of its time-units to any extent desired. Much ca- 
denced verse can be read to a metronome, although the 
inexorable tick is certainly as annoying to the reader as it 
is to the musical performer, be he singer or instrumentalist.’’ 


Miss Lowell follows this paragraph with the remarks about 
metrical verse which we have already quoted. 

Readers of the ordinary specimens of free verse will be sur- 
prised to learn from the above that it is more like music than 
the regular verse that the late Dr. Campion—for instance—used 
to write. But their surprise will be at least mitigated if they 
recognize that what Miss Lowell has described above is not free 
verse at all, but stress verse. Although he does not analyze it in 
time-units, Dr. Bridges has already written an elaborate book 
largely devoted to the exposition of such verse,—his J/i/ton’s 
Prosody. But to expect Miss Lowell to concern herself with the 
work of so ‘academic’ a theorist and poet as Dr. Bridges would, 
perhaps, be too much. Her description applies to nearly all of 
Coleridge’s Christabel, of course—that poem and its preface 
being classical in this connection. It describes the stress verse 
written by Robert Bridges, of which this may be taken as a 
rather well-known sample :— 
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LONDON SNOW'! 


“When | men were | all a | sleep the | snow came | flying, 
In | large white | flakes | falling on the | city | brown, 
| Stealthily and per | petually | settling and | loosely | lying 
| Hushing the | latest | traffic of the | drowsy | town. . . . 


” 


The reader will note that the number of beats in each line is 
constant, while the number of syllables is not. But this verse, 
though fulfilling the conditions laid down by Miss Lowell, is cer- 
tainly not free verse. And it is not verse which she could con- 
sistently call metrical. What is it, then? 

Apparently it is something which is not at all present to Miss 
Lowell’s consciousness. But if her own free verse is not the 
same thing as the above—and one has only to read it to hear 
that it is not, what is it? Miss Lowell is very fond of quoting 
the remarks of Professor Patterson of Columbia, who studied 
rhythms with phonographic and time-recording apparatus, and 
of referring to ‘‘my experiments with Dr. Patterson’. What we 
do not remember to have seen her quote is the result of Dr. 
Patterson’s experiments with her, and so we shall quote those 
for her. They occur in the preface to the second edition of his 
book, Zhe Rhythms of Prose:— 


‘*What is achieved, as a rule, in Miss Lowell’s case, is 
emotional prose, emphatically phrased, excellent and moving. 
‘Spaced prose’ we may call it. With other writers the re- 
sult is often merely unrhymed verse, with irregular length 
of line; or, as is frequently apparent in the writings of 
Edgar Lee Masters, a mosaic of bits of verse and bits of 
prose experience. 

*‘Miss Lowell delivers her vers /tbre with much more 
swing and vim than one commonly hears in prose; but surely 
all particularly vigorous prose, if it is to be valued as a fit 
medium for vigorous thought and feeling, must also be 
thus delivered. Colonel Roosevelt, in fact, delivers his own 

rose with just as much ‘stress’ and with just as much 

curve’—to use Miss Lowell’s defining terms in her account 

of vers libre—as Miss Lowell contributes to her ‘free verse’. 
Where, then, is the preferential difference as to form? If 
there is any difference in degree of stress, the intensity is 
undoubtedly more pronounced in the delivery of Colonel 
Roosevelt. . . .”’ 





' The foot-mark is placed before each stressed syllable to show the varia- 
ble number of syllables to the “foot’’, as we may call it for convenience. 
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That ought to settle the question, and we may sum up the 
result of the foregoing criticism as follows :— 

The upholders of free verse, who are usually also the detractors 
of regular verse, seek to exalt their alleged form—which experi- 
ments show is not a separate form at all—by misrepresenting 
the constitution of ordinary verse. 

They misrepresent it by confounding its metre and its rhythm, 
which latter is a free movement emphasized and made more 
measurable to the ear by being written against a metric scheme ° 
which is sometimes quite apparent or, as in the case of blank 
verse, is not always apparent but exists as a convention in the 
mind of the poet and of the auditor. 

This confusion enables them to say, without any sense of 
unveracity, that the poets have ‘wrung out’ of the fixed forms all 
that is possible, whereas the truth is that with our English ac- 
centuation, our English word-lengths, and the possibilities of 
‘time’ in the musical sense, and of pauses in the musical and 
in the grammatical senses, our regular and stress verse is capable 
of endless variations. 

They write—often—stress or regular verse without knowing 
it, and when they find that their real free verse is actually prose 
they hasten to cover it with the mantle (with the previous 
owner’s name-tag removed) of stress-prosody, a form as old as 
the earliest modern English verse, but one which, under French 
syllabic-prosody influence, simply failed of recognition for a few 
generations. 

The result of this metrical propaganda, in which others be- 
sides Miss Lowell have indulged, is that young poets who might 
otherwise be trying to carry on the ‘free’ tradition in En- 
glish verse, who might be experimenting both along the lines 
laid down by Bridges for stress-verse and along those laid down 
by Stone for verse that is quantitative in the classical sense, are, 
instead, writing in a mixture which has no rhythmical founda- 
tion and which generally fails to be musical or pleasing, and 
sometimes even fails to be expressive at all. The remedy for 
this state of affairs is to decline to recognize the supposed 
authority of any writer on metrics who pretends to write de 
novo, yet fails to give due credit to his precursors. 


LLEWELLYN JONES. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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RACIAL TRAITS IN THE NEGRO SONG 


When Kipling wrote, somewhat largely, that— 


“There are nine and twenty ways of constructing tribal lays— 
And every single one of them is right,” 
he was making the task of song-writing deceptively easy. To 
a poet who can— 


“paint at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comet's hair” 


the matter of restrictive qualifications may well have seemed a 
petty affair; hence it was that Kipling never remarked that if 
the song was not true to the spirit of the tribe, no one of the 
nine and twenty ways could have preserved it very long. Art for 
art’s sake was an unknown fetish to the crudely simple soul of 
Ung. He knew only the life about him, and his songs, if he 
wrote any, must have reflected only what he knew. If we had 
the songs to-day, we might reconstruct the life, for the songs of 
a folk-group are true, and, correctly interpreted, give us a 
genuine picture of the singers. Individually they may some- 
times seem trivial, but in the mass they bristle with ‘‘the little, 
nameless, unremembered acts’’ and thoughts whose aggregate 
forms the larger part of human character. If Homer, singing 
objectively of what he knew, can be regarded as a sufficient 
basis for books about the life and manners of his contempo- 
raries, surely we may regard a large body of negro songs as fit 
material out of which may be evolved some conclusions as to 
the lives and characters of the singers. Upon such an as- 
sumption the present paper seeks to present a few of the charac- 
teristics of that buoyant and invincibly likeable person, the 
illiterate Southern ‘darky’. 

Working on the railroad, in the mine, or on the farm, loafing 
on the street-corner, or ‘coming through’ at a revival or a bap- 
tizing, the negro sings either words to which he attaches sig- 
nificance, or, more often, words that in themselves are trifling to 
him, but that, for that very reason, contain significance for the 
observer. Within a body of nearly eight hundred such songs, 
certainly the real character of the negro singer is somewhere to 
be found. There have been corrupting influences, such as 
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minstrel and vaudeville songs, that must be recognized as af- 
fecting the genuineness of many negro songs. Nor can it be 
assumed that the singers of any folk-group express the whole 
character of the group. Nevertheless, it is from his songs that 
the personality of the genuine negro is most likely tu be evoked. 

The best, as well as the best-known, of the negro songs are 
those that reflect the religious nature of the race. The haunting 
melody of these ‘spirituals’, their notes of sorrow, aspiration and 
jubilance, have given rise to a common belief, demonstrably 
false, that in these songs we have the negro’s expression of suf- 
fering under slavery and of his joy at liberation. Without paus- 
ing to expose this fallacy in detail, one needs only to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a strain of supposed melancholy is a 
common property of folk-songs everywhere and does not al- 
ways reflect a really melancholy mood To this it may be added 
that the negro, outside of his songs, is not of a brooding and pen- 
sive disposition, and that the whole mass of negro songs, pub- 
lished and unpublished, as examined by the writer, reveals but 
one unequivocal reference to freedom from slavery. This refer- 
ence is ina song written originally by Stephen Foster and taken 
up by the negroes at the end of the Civil War. 

What we do find in negro ‘spirituals’ is primarily a sensuous 
joy in emotion and rhythm. The emotional orgy of a revival, 
with its atavistic resurrections, depends largely upon the hyp- 
notic power of the revival hymn and the chanted sermon. The 
negro finds pleasure in religious songs, however, rather than 
stimulation. ‘‘’Ligion so-o sweet’’, he sings, and ‘‘Dere’s a 
long white robe in de Kingdom for me.’’ ‘‘When I git to Heb’n”’, 
he avers—and there is never any doubt as to his getting there— 


“Gon’a put on my shoes, 
Gon’a walk all ober God’s Heb’n.” 


There is a comfortable familiarity in— 


“ Ah’m gon’a have a little walk, 
Gon’a have a little talk 
With my Jesus.” 
Such lines as— 
“ Two white horses side by side— 
Dem’s de horses I’m gwine to ride” ; 
and— 
“Dem golden siippers I'm gwine to wear 
When I walks dem golden streets”, 
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express some of the singer’s notions of celestial bliss. Simple 
as these ideas are, there is no uncertainty about them. Whether 
I go to Heaven on ‘‘dat Gospel train’’ or on the ‘‘tail of a kite’, 
or whether I am transported in the sweet chariot ‘‘comin’ for 
to carry me home’’, my ultimate destination is assured. I ‘‘hail 
to my brudder’’ and in turn thereafter to all my relatives and 
*‘de mohner’’, saying: ‘‘Don’t you wanta go to Heb’n?’’ and 
receive the enthusiastic answer, whose yearning can be expressed 
only by the music itself: ‘‘I wa-ant to go up dere!’’ Thus I 
admit the bare possibility that these others may not go, but I do 
not consider my own case as doubtful: ‘‘My name is written 
in de book of life.’’ 

The pains of Hell are reserved for the sinner-man :— 

“Sinner-man sittin’ on de gates of Hell, 
De gates flew open an’ in he fell— 

No hidin’-place down dere.” 
Conspicuous above all other sinner-men is the hypocrite, whom 
‘de Lawd despise’’, chiefly because he cannot stop his tongue 
‘‘from tellin’ lies’’ (and possibly a few truths) about the Lord’s 
elect. But the singer himself is already ‘‘’way in de glory.”’ 
The Biblical characters he sings most lustily are also men who 
have ‘come through’ triumphantly. Jonah, Elijah, Moses, 
‘Norah’, and Daniel all march to their rewards as gloriously 
and jubilantly as the singer expects to do. 

It is of course inevitable that such genuine naiveté should be 
accompanied by a lack of logical sequence of thought, by frequent 
interposition of the trival, and by startling and ludicrous transi- 
tions and juxtapositions. Thus the sinner ought to get religion, 
**for this is nice.’’ Mary Magdalene ‘‘washed her feet, and she 
washed ’em clean’; and in the next stanza, after some spiritual 
triumph has been celebrated, ‘‘I leave to-night on the midnight 
train.’” These ‘spirituals’ are often confused by non-spiritual 
touches. Well-known refrains, like ‘‘Mohner, you shall be 
free’, are carried over and used in other songs, and we hear 
‘Elephant, you shall be free’’ and ‘‘Chicken, you shall be 
free."’ The negro is here incongruously repeating a refrain 


that has been found musically effective elsewhere. Such 
artistic faults (and to many they will seem better than virtues) 
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worry the singer not at all. He is not concerned with depicting 
a complete and modern Heaven, or with taking his own frailties 
to task, or with presenting any serious thought at all; he is con- 
cerned purely with the enjoyment of religious emotion. This 
he gets by using simple, incremental forms, grouping mere 
words around a few phrases of vague religious meaning, and in- 
vesting all with emotional music. 

It is obviously impossible, within the present limits, to quote 
many songs fully. The following, therefore, must represent all 
the hymns that, in the interest of completeness, should be quoted 


entire :— 
“I been "buked an’ I been "bused, 
I been ’buked an’ I been ’bused ; 
I’m gwine ter lay down dis world 
An’ shoulder up my cross, 
An’ I'll take it home to Jesus ;— 
Aint dat good news? 


“T got a brudder ‘way in de glory, 

Aint dat good news? .... 

I got a brudder ‘'way in de glory, 
Aint dat good news? 

I’m gwine ter lay down dis world 

An’ shoulder up my cross, 

An’ take it home to Jesus ;— 
Aint dat good news?” 


If the negro shows us his most amiable side in such ways as 
the foregoing, it is his worst side that we encounter in dealing 
with his songs about women. Most of these songs, but not all 
of them, are included in the work-songs of the negro. ‘*Work- 
song’’ is here used loosely as including both the songs timed to 
the work, like sailor chanteys, and those not actually timed to 
the work in hand, yet sung while the singer is working. 

In the songs of an ignorant folk-group we need not look for 
love songs of too much delicacy. From what has already ap- 
peared of the negro’s inability to discriminate between what is 
worth expression and what is not, and from what is generally 
known about his laxity in sexual matters, we need not expect 
his songs about women to constitute a very pleasant exhibit. In- 
deed, of the nearly one hundred and fifty songs about women in 
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the collection upon which this paper is mainly based, about one- 
third could not be exhibited at all. There is in them not a 
trace of deference and self-sacrifice. Of decent love there are 
very few examples, such as the brief and emphatic— 
“T lub dat woman ; 
I tell de worl’ I do” ;? 

but in general the attitude assumed toward woman is cynical 
and utilitarian. She is useful in bringing her man food. ‘‘I 
got a girl in de white folks’ yard’’, he brags. ‘‘She give-a me 
meat an’ she give-a me lard.’’ He apparently expects little 
constancy and finds little; certainly he thinks nothing of beating 
or deserting a woman. 


“ Now look-a here, woman, I can’t stand 
You runnin’ ’round with another man,”* 


he threatens, and in the following he goes much further :— 


“Tt aint no use a-pleading now, lady, 
You done played yo’ las’ trump card, 
Jus’ go an’ git another man— 
You said it weren’t hard.” * 
A current bit of cynical philosophy about the sex in general is 
the well-known— 


“ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
Show me a woman that a man can trust.” 


Sometimes the songs show mere pride of possession, as— 


“Through de winder, through de blin’, 
See dat ’oman?—She’s mine.” ® 

There is sometimes admiration of the physical qualities of the 
singers’s own particular woman, and there is a deal of abstract 
philosophizing about the comparative qualities of the black and 
the brown. 

The songs here quoted convey no idea of the depravity repre- 
sented by the many songs that are unquotable. In fairness to 
the negro, however, we must remember that most of these songs 





*Reported by W. M. Mobley, Birmingham, Alabama. 
* Reported by J. R. Rutland, Auburn, Alabama. 
“Reported by L. A. Nall, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

5 Reported by W. M. Mobley, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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are work-songs, composed by gangs of men engaged upon hard 
and brutalizing work. We must recognize, moreover, that 
sailors, cowboys, and lumbermen engaged upon similar work, 
are likewise obscene in a large number of their songs. 

In coming to America the negro left an ancestral environment 
that made it possible for him to exist without much work. His 
songs show his reaction to the workaday existence of modern 
life in the temperate zone. He does not respect and exalt the 
gospel of work. The personal brag is his nearest approach to 
the glory of labor. 

“You gwine kill yo’ fool self workin’ 
Tryin’ to work like me”,® 
he sings, or— 
“Me and my pardner, pardner Jack, 
Can pick mo’ cotton than a press can pack ”,” 


or, with a transitory pleasure in the process, — 


“ Pick, I'll drive you 
So low down ; 
Pick I'll drive you 
So low down.” * 


As the negro works, his mind is constantly reverting to his 
*tyaller gal’’ or his ‘‘brown-skin’’. A large proportion of his 
work-songs, probably a fifth or a fourth, deal with women. 

The singer’s ignorance, or perhaps his experience, makes him 
sometimes suspicious of his captain, and he sings: ‘‘Aint gwine 
let you humbug me’’, or— 

“Captain, captain, you must be cross, 
Done four 'clock an’ you won't knock off ; 
Captain, captain, you must be cross, 
Money’s done come and you won't pay us off.’”’* 
This mood sometimes passes into sulkiness, which may even 
contain a covert threat :— 


“Captain, captain, gimme my time— 
Tired of workin’ in damned ol’ mine.” ” 
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or— “Woke up dis mornin’ with a knife in my han’; 
Good mornin’, young man, 
Good mornin’, old captain ”," 


or even— 
“Me and my pardner and two or three mo’, 


We raise hell, boys, ’roun’ de pay-car do’.”” 

Though the negro may be sometimes sullen at work, how- 
ever, he is just as often jocular, with the sunny cheerfulness 
that all Southerners will recognize in the following :— 

“Hello, Captain, how do you do? 
If you got any battle-axe, hand me down a chew.” 

Sometimes the negro enlivens his work with songs about the 
outlaws of his race. Perhaps the songs about such desperadoes 
as Railroad Bill and Cotton-eyed Joe belong to the same dis- 
contented mood as the songs just quoted, and, according toa 
kind of Afro-Freudianism, represent a repressed desire to go 
and do likewise;—perhaps, but it seems unlikely. They are 
too objective in tone to suggest personal feeling, and probably 
reflect no more than the interest in desperate characters common 
to illiterate people. Of such outlaw-songs as sung by the negro 
at work, no more terse and highly suggestive example can be 


cited than— 
“ Railroad Bill did not know 


That Jim McMillan had a forty-fo’.”* 

The singer occasionally brags about his work, as has been 
seen; he also shirks it sometimes. No one whose experience 
has made him familiar with the unreliability of negro labor will 
doubt the psychological descriptiveness of such songs as— 

“Captain says hurry ; 
I says, take your time.” 
“It’s gwine to be twelve o'clock in hell, boys, 
When de captain knock off, when the captain knock off.” 


“Lord, you work me so hard, captain, 
I’se bound to rat sometime.” * 





" Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Reported by A. H. Williamson, Lowndes County, Alabama. 
’ “Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Reported by B. A. Wooten, Marengo County, Alabama. 

6 Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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And in the song immediately following, one can easily rec- 
ognize the negro who is determined to desert his work, is afraid to 
announce his intentions personally, and still does not wish to be 


considered afraid :— 
“Take my hammer 


To my captain ; 
Teil ‘im I’m gone, 
Tell ‘im I'm gone ; 
If he ask you 
Was I runnin’, 
Tell ‘im no, 

Tell ‘im no!” 


Many of the work-songs reflect no significant ideas at all, and 
thus attest the negro’s indifference to ideas, his careless uncon- 
cern. The ‘‘You shall be free’’ refrain, already referred to, 
which occurs also in work-songs, is an example of this trait; 
so are other refrains, like ‘‘Didn’t it rain, rain?’’ and ‘‘I’m 
Alabama bound’’, that occur sometimes with no possible logical 
relation to the words with which they are coupled. Of this 
type, too, are many careless and trivial songs about various 
animals, and such songs as— 

“ A long-tailed rat and a bowl of souse— 
- Just come down from the white folks’ house ”,"’ 


“When you smell yo’ cabbage burnin’ 
Turn yo’ damper down”, 


which plainly had kitchen connections at first, but is commonly 
sung at any kind of work. To this class also belong most of the 
many songs comparing the black gal and the yaller gal, the 
white man and the nigger, and the tails of the ‘possum, ‘coon 
and rabbit. One rather well-known writer on folk-songs has 
quoted some of the comparisons of white man and negro as 
evidence of a strain of self-pity in the negro song. For reasons 
that cannot here be discussed, it seems very unlikely that these 
songs have any more significant meaning than the other songs 
that exhibit the comparison motif. To the present writer they 
signify no more than an occasional and rather off-hand fondness 
for antithesis. 
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One does not find so much pathos in these songs as they are 
conventionally supposed to possess. The pathetic Uncle Ned, 
it is true, has been taken up by the negroes, but was originally a 
Stephen Foster song. One of the few pathetic notes to be found— 
and here, let it be observed, there is no self-pity—is in the brief 
song :— 

“My ole oman keep on a-grumblin’, 
Bout a new pair o’ shoes—foot’s on de ground, 
Foot’s on de ground.” * 


‘Nor does one find much of the sly, quaint humor of Uncle 
Remus. The humor encountered in the work-songs, the dance- 
songs, and the longer narrative songs with which this paper has 
little to do, is of a grotesque and exaggerated type. Thus the 
hero of a song about the 77/anic, on deck when the ship strikes, 
bestirs himself so briskly that he is shooting craps in Liverpool 
when she sinks. In some other cases this humor seems to bear 
the ear-marks of the vaudeville actor, as when, in a long narrative 
poem, a frightened negro easily overtakes a buck deer and tells 
him to ‘‘take that rocking chair off’n his head’’ and leave the 
road open for a real runner. There are some conventionally 
humorous touches concerning chicken-stealing, etc., and the 
singer does not hesitate to laugh at himself in such songs as— 


“’Tain’t no sin to run when you git skeered ”, 
and— 
“ Nigger and white man playin’ seven-up ; 
Nigger won the money an’ skeered to pick it up.” 


Although the boll-weevil has wrought him considerable damage, 
the negro sometimes views that pest humorously and seems to 
regard him as a sort of joke at the negro’s expense. 

It is, of course, impossible to discover the folk-negro’s character 
exclusively in his songs. But they do present and illuminate 
at least some of his most characteristic traits. The present 
article does little more than hint at them. When song collectors 
have amassed more material, and when sociologists and historians 
have given the subject the attention it deserves, these traits will 
be elaborated. Meantime, this brief treatment may suggest 
something of interest to students of racial qualities. 


NewMaN I. Wuite. 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 





18 Reported by C. C. Certain, Jackson, Mississippi. 











STEPHEN CRANE: AN ESTIMATE 


It hardly profits us to conjecture what Stephen Crane might 
have written about the World War had he lived. Certainly, he 
would have been in it, in one capacity or another. No man had 
a greater talent for war and personal adventure, nor a finer art 
in describing it. Few writers of recent times could so well de- 
scribe the poetry of motion as manifested in the surge and flow 
of battle, or so well depict the isolated deed of heroism in its 
stark simplicity and terror. 

To such an undertaking as Henri Barbusse’s Under Fire, that 
powerful, brutal book, Crane would have brought an analytical 
genius almost clairvoyant. He possessed an uncanny vision; a 
descriptive ability photographic in its clarity and in its care for 
minutiz—yet unphotographic in that the big central thing is 
often omitted, to be felt rather than seen in the occult suggestion 
of detail. Crane would have seen and depicted the grisly horror 
of it all, as Barbusse did, but he would have seen also the glory 
and the ecstasy and the wonder of it, and over that his poetry 
would have been spread. 

While Stephen Crane was an excellent psychologist, he was 
also a true poet. Frequently his prose was finer poetry than 
his deliberate essays in poesy. His most famous book, Zhe 
Red Badge of Courage, is essentially a psychological study, a 
delicate clinical dissection of the soul of a recruit, but it is also 
a tour de force of the imagination. When he wrote the book he 
had never seen a battle: he had to place himself in the situation 
of another. Years later, when he came out of the Greco-Turkish 
fracas, he remarked to a friend: ‘‘ Zhe Red Badge is all right.”’ 

Written by a youth who had scarcely passed his majority, this 
book has been compared with Tolstoy’s Sebastopol and Zola’s 
La Débacle, and with some of the short stories of Ambrose 
Bierce. The comparison with Bierce’s work is legitimate; with 
the other books, I think, less so. Tolstoy and Zola see none of 
the traditional beauty of battle; they apply themselves to a de- 
voted—almost obscene— study of corpses and carnage generally ; 
they lack the American’s instinct for the commonplace, the na- 
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tural, which so materially aids his realism. In 7he Red Badge 
of Courage invariably the tone is kept down where one expects a 
height: the most heroic deeds are accomplished with studied 
awkwardness. 

Crane was an obscure free-lance when he wrote this book. 
The effort, he says, somewhere, ‘‘was born of pain—despair, 
almost.’’ It was a better piece of work, however, for that very 
reason, as Crane knew. It is far from flawless. It has been 
remarked that it bristles with as many grammatical errors as 
with bayonets; but it is a big canvas, and I am certain that 
many of Crane’s deviations from the rules of polite rhetoric were 
deliberate experiments, looking to effect—effect which, fre- 
quently, he gained. 

Stephen Crane ‘arrived’ with this book. There are, of course, 
many who never have heard of him, to this day, but there was a 
time when he was very much talked of. That was in the middle 
nineties, following the publication of 7he Red Badge of Courage, 
although even before that he had occasioned a brief flurry with 
his weird collection of poems called 7he Black Riders and Other 
Lines. He was highly praised, and highly abused, and laughed 
at; but he seemed to be ‘made’. We have largely forgotten since. 
But Crane still lives and will live. 

Personally, I prefer his short stories to his novels and his poems ; 
those, for instance, contained in The Open Boat, in Wounds in 
the Rain, and in The Monster. The title-story in that first col- 
lection is perhaps his finest piece of work. Yet what is it? A 
truthful record of an adventure of his own in the filibustering days 
that preceded our war with Spain; the faithful narrative of the 
voyage of an open boat, manned by a handful of shipwrecked 
men. But Captain Bligh’s account of Azs small boat journey, 
after he had been sent adrift by the mutineers of the Bounty, 
seems tame in comparison, although of the two the English 
sailor’s voyage was the more perilous. 

In The Open Boat Crane again gains his effects by keeping down 
the tone where another writer might have attempted ‘fine writing’ 
and have been lost. In it perhaps is most strikingly evident the 
poetic cadences of his prose: its rhythmic, monotonous flow is 
the flow of the gray water that laps at the sides of the boat, 
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that rises and recedes in cruel waves, ‘‘like little pointed rocks.’” 
It is a desolate picture, and the tale is one of our greatest short 
stories. In the other tales that go to make up the volume are 
wild, exotic glimpses of Latin-America. I doubt whether the 
color and spirit of that region have been better rendered than in 
Stephen Crane’s curious, distorted, staccato sentences. 

War Stories is the laconic sub-title of Wounds in the Rain. It 
was not war ona grand scale that Crane saw in the Spanish- 
American complication, in which he participated as a war cor- 
respondent; no such war as the recent horror. But the occasions 
for personal heroism were no fewer than always, and the oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of such powers of trained and apprecia- 
tive understanding and sympathy as Crane possessed, were 
abundant. For the most part, these tales are episodic, reports 
of isolated instances—the profanely humorous experiences of 
correspondents, the magnificent courage of signalmen under fire, 
the forgotten adventure of a converted yacht—but all are in- 
stinct with the red fever of war, and are backgrounded with 
the choking smoke of battle. Never again did Crane attempt 
the large canvas of The Red Badge of Courage. Before he had 
seen war, he imagined its immensity and painted it with the 
fury and fidelity of a Verestschagin; when he was its familiar, 
he singled out its minor, crimson passages for briefer but no 
less careful delineation. 

In this book, again, his sense of the poetry of motion is 
vividly evident. We see men going into action, wave on wave, 
or in scattering charges; we hear the clink of their accoutre- 
ments and their breath whistling through their teeth. They 
are not men going into action at all, but men going about their 
business, which at the moment happens to be the capture of a 
trench. They are neither heroes nor cowards. Their faces re- 
flect no particular emotion save, perhaps, a desire to get some- 
where. They are a line of men running for a train, or following 
a fire engine, or charging a trench. It is a relentless picture, 
ever changing, ever the same. But it contains poetry, too, in 
rich, memorable passages. 

In The Monster, and Other Stories, there is a tale called The 
Blue Hotel. A Swede, its central figure, toward the end man- 
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ages to get himself murdered. Crane’s description of it all 
is just as casual as that. The story fills half a dozen pages of 
the book; but the social injustice of the whole world are hinted 
in that space; the upside-downness of ‘creation, right prostrate, 
wrong triumphant,—a mad, crazy world. The incident of the 
murdered Swede is just part of the backwash of it all, but it is 
an illuminating fragment. The Swede was slain, not by the 
gambler whose knife pierced his thick hide: he was the victim 
of a condition for which he was no more to blame than the man 
who stabbed him. Stephen Crane thus speaks through the lips 
of one of the characters :— 


‘*We are all in it! This poor gambler isn’t even a noun. 
He is a kind of an adverb. Every sin is the result of a col- 
laboration. We, five of us, have collaborated in the mur- 
der of this Swede. Usually there are from a dozen to forty 
women really involved in every murder, but in this case it 
seems to be only five men—you, I, Johnnie, old Scully, and 
that fool of an unfortunate gambler came merely as a culmina- 
tion, the apex of a human movement, and gets all the punish- 
ment.”’ 


And then this typical and arresting piece of irony :— 


‘*The corpse of the Swede, alone in the saloon, had its eyes 
fixed upon a dreadful legend that dwelt atop of the cash-ma- 
chine: ‘This registers the amount of your purchase.’ ’’ 


In The Monster, the ignorance, prejudice and cruelty of an 
entire community are sharply focussed. The realism is painful; 
one blushes for mankind. But while this story really belongs in 
the volume called Whzlomville Stories, it is properly left out of 
that series. The Whilomville stories are pure comedy, and 7he 
Monster is a hideous tragedy. 

Whilomville is any little village one may happen to think of. 
To write of it with such sympathy and understanding, Crane 
must have done some remarkable listening in Boyville. The 
truth is, of course, he was a boy himself—‘‘a wonderful boy’’, 
somebody called him—and was possessed of the boy mind. 
These tales are chiefly funny because they are so true—boy 
stories written for adults; a child, I suppose, would find them 
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dull. In none of his tales is his curious understanding of 
human moods and emotions better shown. 

A blind critic once pointed out that Crane, in his search for 
striking effects, had been led into ‘‘frequent neglect of the time- 
hallowed rights of certain words’’, and that in his pursuit of 
color he ‘‘falls occasionally into almost ludicrous mishap.’’ The 
smug pedantry of the quoted lines is sufficient answer to the 
charges, but in support of these assertions the critic quoted 
certain passages and phrases. He objected to cheeks ‘‘scarred’’ 
by tears, to ‘‘dauntless’’ statues, and to ‘‘terror-stricken’’ wagons. 
The very touches of poetic impressionism that make largely for 
Crane’s greatness, are cited to prove him an ignoramus. There 
is the finest of poetic imagery in the suggestions subtly con- 
veyed by Crane’s tricky adjectives, the use of which was as de- 
liberate with him as his choice of a subject. But Crane was an 
imagist before our modern imagists were known. 

This unconventional use of adjectives is marked in the Whi- 
lomville tales. In one of them Crane refers to the ‘‘solemn odor 
of burning turnips.’ It is the most nearly perfect characteriza- 
tion of burning turnips conceivable; can anyone improve upon 
that ‘solemn odor’’? 

Stephen Crane’s first venture was Maggie: A Girl of the 
Streets. It was, I believe, the first hint of naturalism in Ameri- 
can letters. It was not a best-seller; it offers no solution of life; 
it is an episodic bit of slum fiction, ending with the tragic final- 
ity of a Greek drama. It is a skeleton of a novel rather than a 
novel, but it isa powerful outline, written about a life Crane had 
learned to know as a newspaper reporter in New York. It isa 
singularly fine piece of analysis, or a bit of extraordinarily faith- 
ful reporting, as one may prefer; but not a few French and Rus- 
sian writers have failed to accomplish in two volumes what 
Crane achieved in two hundred pages. In the same category is 
George’s Mother, a triumph of inconsequential detail piling up 
with a cumulative effect quite overwhelming. 

Crane published two volumes of poetry—7Zhe Black Riders 
and War is Kind. Their appearance in print was jeeringly 
hailed; yet Crane was only pioneering in the free verse that is 
to-day, if not definitely accepted, at least tolerated. I like the fol- 
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lowing love poem as well as any rhymed and conventionally met- 
rical ballad that I know :— 


“ Should the wide world roll away, 
Leaving black terror, 
Limitless night, 
Nor God, nor man, nor place to stand 
Would be to me essential, 
If thou and thy white arms were there, 
And the fall to doom a long way.” 


“‘If war be kind,’’ wrote a clever reviewer, when the second 
volume appeared, ‘‘then Crane’s verse may be poetry, Beardsley’s 
black and white creations may be art, and this may be called a 
book’’ ;—a smart summing up that is cherished by cataloguers to 
this day, in describing the volume for collectors. Beardsley needs 
no defenders, and it is fairly certain that the clever reviewer had 
not read the book, for certainly Crane had no illusions about the 
kindness of war. The title-poem of the volume is an amazingly 
beautiful satire which answers all criticism. It should be apro- 
pos, just now :— 


“Do not weep, maiden, for war is kind. 
Because your lover threw wild hands toward the sky 
And the affrighted steed ran on alone, 
Do not weep. 
War is kind. 


“ Hoarse, booming drums of the regiment, 
Little souls who thirst for fight, 
These men were born to drill and die. 
The unexplained glory flies above them, 
Great is the battle-god, great, and his kingdom— 
A field where a thousand corpses lie. 


“ Do not weep, babe, for war is kind. 
Because your father tumbled in the yellow trenches, 
Raged at his breast, gulped and died, 
Do not weep. 
War is kind. 


“ Swift blazing flag of the regiment, 
Eagle with crest of red and gold, 
These men were born to drill and die. 
Paint for them the virtue of slaughter, 
Make plain to them the excellence of killing 
And a field where a thousand corpses lie. 
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“ Mother whose heart hung humble as a button 
On the bright splendid shroud of your son, 
Do not weep. 

War is kind.” 


Poor Stephen Crane! Like most geniuses, he had his weak- 
nesses and his failings; like many, if not most, geniuses, he was 
ill. He died of tuberculosis, tragically young. But what a 
comrade he must have been, with his extraordinary vision, his 
keen sardonic comment, his fearlessness and his failings! 

Just a glimpse of Crane's last days is afforded by a letter writ- 
ten from England by Robert Barr, his friend—Robert Barr, who 
collaborated with Crane in 7he O’ Ruddy, a rollicking tale of old 
Ireland, or, rather, who completed it at Crane’s death, to satisfy 
his friend’s earnest request. The letter isdated from Hillhead, 
Woldingham, Surrey, June 8, 1900, and runs as follows :— 





‘*‘My DEAR 


‘I was delighted to hear from you, and was much interested 
to see the article on Stephen Crane you sent me. It seems 
to me the harsh judgment of an unappreciative, commonplace 
person on a man of genius. Stephen had many qualities 
which lent themselves to misapprehension, but at the core he 
was the finest of men, generous to a fault, with something 
of the old-time recklessness which used to gather in the an- 
cient literary taverns of London. I always fancied that 
Edgar Allan Poe revisited the earth as Stephen Crane, try- 
ing again, succeeding again, failing again, and dying ten years 
sooner than he did on the other occasion of his stay on earth. 

‘‘When your letter came I had just returned from Dover, 
where I stayed four days to see Crane off for the Black For- 
est. There was a thin thread of hope that he might recover, 
but to me he looked like a man already dead. When he 
spoke, or, rather, whispered, there was all the accustomed 
humour in his sayings. I said to him that I would go over to 
the Schwarzwald in a few weeks, when he was getting better, 
and that we would take some convalescent rambles together. 
As his wife was listening he said faintly: ‘I'll look forward 
to that’, but he smiled at me, and winked slowly, as much 
as to say: ‘You damned humbug, you know I'll take 
no more rambles in this world.’ Then, as if the train of 
thought suggested what was looked on before as the crisis of 
his illness, he murmured: ‘Robert, when you come to the 
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hedge—that we must all go over—it isn’t bad. You feel 
sleepy—and—you don’t care. Just a little dreamy curi- 
osity—which world you’re really in—that’s all.’ 

‘*To-morrow, Saturday, the oth, I go again to Dover to 
meet his body. He will rest for a little while in England, 
a country that was always good to him, then to America, 
and his journey will be ended. 

**I’ve got the unfinished manuscript of his last novel here 
beside. me, a rollicking Irish tale, different from anything 
he ever wrote before. Stephen thought I was the only 
person who could finish it, and he was too ill for me to re- 
fuse. I don’t know what to do about the matter, for I never 
could work up another man’s ideas. Even your vivid imagina- 
tion could hardly cenjecture anything more ghastly than 
the dying man, lying by an open window overlooking the 
English channel, relating in a sepulchral whisper the comic 
situations of his humorous hero so that I might take up the 
thread of his story. 

‘*From the window beside which I write this I can see 
down in the valley Ravensbrook House, where Crane used to 
live and where Harold Frederic, he and I spent many a merry 
night together. When the Romans occupied Britain, some 
of their legions, parched with thirst, were wandering about 
these dry hills with the choice of finding water or perishing. 
They watched the ravens, and so came to the stream which 
rises under my place and flows past Stephen’s former home; 
hence the name, Ravensbrook. 

‘It seems a strange coincidence that the greatest modern 
writer on war should set himself down where the greatest 
ancient warrior, Cesar, probably stopped to quench his 
thirst. 

‘Stephen died at three in the morning, the same sinister 
hour which carried away our friend Frederic nineteen months 
before. At midnight, in Crane’s fourteenth-century house 
in Sussex, we two tried to lure back the ghost of Frederic into 
that house of ghosts, and to our company, thinking that if 
reappearing were ever possible so strenuous a man as Harold 
would somehow shoulder his way past the guards, but he 
made no sign. I wonder if the less insistent Stephen will 
suggest some ingenious method by which the two can pass 
the barrier. I can imagine Harold cursing on the other side, 
and welcoming the more subtle assistance of his finely 
fibred friend. 

**I feel like the last of the Three Musketeers, the other 
two gone down in their duel with Death. I am wondering 
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if, within the next two years, I also shall get the challenge. 
If so, I shall go to the competing ground the more cheer- 
fully that two such good fellows await the outcome on the 
other side. **Ever your friend, 
**RoBERT Barr.”’ 





The last of the Three Musketeers is gone, now, although he 
outlived his friends by some years. Robert Barr died in 1912. 
Perhaps they are still debating a jvint return. 

There could be, perhaps, no better close for a paper on 
Stephen Crane than the subjoined paragraph from a letter 
written by him to a Rochester editor :— 


‘The one thing that deeply pleases me is the fact that men 
of sense invariably believe me to be sincere. I know that 
my work does not amount to a string of dried beans—I 
always calmly admit it—but I also know that I do the best 
that is in me without regard to praise or blame. When I was 
the mark for every humorist in the country, I went ahead; 
and now when I am the mark for only fifty per cent. of the 
humorists of the country, I go ahead; for I understand that 
a man is born into the world with his own pair of eyes, and 
he is not at all responsible for his vision—he is merely re- 
sponsible for his quality of personal honesty. To keep 
close to this personal honesty is my supreme ambition.”’ 





VINCENT STARRETT. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE POEMS OF WILLIAM H. DAVIES 


There is a critical method which seeks to find the poet in the 
facts of his life, but it is saner and surely more fascinating to 
find the man in his poems. In reading the poems of Mr. William 
H. Davies one is struck by their revelations of character. Robust 
and virile, he is tender-hearted without being mawkish. His are 
songs of joy; and joy and beauty he finds in all healthy activities. 
In a graceful analysis of Fancy he tells us that its roots are 
contentment, innocence, and wonder: the three things which we 
find to be the prime elements in his own being. Content with 
the common things of day, he finds in them a perennial source 
of wonder, and in his joy of them he remains as innocent 
as a child. 

There are no large perspectives in his landscapes,—no moun- 
tains, no forests, no great noisy waters ; but sheep and cattle feed- 
ing, butterflies, flowers, brooks, and birds. He loves, under- 
stands, and pities the poor; pities them as only one who knows 
and is one with them can. That is his Christianity. 

“ Meanwhile he’ll follow Christ the man, 
In that humanity he taught, 
Which to the poor and the oppressed 

Gives its best time and thought.” 
He would feel guilty and ashamed at having fled the misery of 
the city could he not console himself with the thought that he 
can help his fellows best only when he is light-hearted, and light- 
heartedness for him is not to be found in the dismal city. He 
is sometimes betrayed into preaching too openly; but a sermon 
which pleads for brotherly love is not very likely to prove 
offensive. In so genial a personality one might expect to find a 
visionary, a man full of illusions touching the innate goodness 
of men. That note does arise now and then, but it is offset by 
others of disillusionment and even cynicism :— 


“Had life as many friends as Death, 
Lord, how this world would shine!” 


The predominant tone, however, is that of faith in men. Even 
when that faith is shaken, there remain an understanding 
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sympathy and pity. There are also moments of revolt, moments 
when the inequalities of society seem unjust, when the luxurious- 
ness and callousness of the rich seem to mock the misery of 
the poor. 

Although the poet has no children of his own, we are constantly 
meeting with children in Mr. Davies’s poems, true children, 
understandingly and appreciatively presented. But perhaps 
nothing speaks more eloquently of his large humanity than his 
tender love of animals. In a poem, not otherwise memorable, 
he tells us of having shipped once for ‘‘fifty shillings down’’ 
with a cargo of sheep, and how— 


“The first night that we were at sea 
These sheep were quiet in their mind ; 
The second night they cried with fear— 
They smelt no pastures in the wind. 


“They sniffed, poor things, for their green fields, 
They cried so loud I could not sleep: 
For fifty thousand shillings down 
I would not sail again with sheep.” 


Or again, observe his reaction to “‘heard melodies’’. It is 
hardly what the ‘average reader’ expects and finds in his 
favorite poet; but how genuine, how convincing, how original 
it is!— 
“T hear thy [7.2., Music’s] joyous cries and think of birds 
Delirious when the sun doth rise in May ; 
1 hear thy moans and think me of poor cows 
That miss at night the calves they licked by day.” 


One is constantly aware that Mr. Davies loves and delights in 
animals, not because he finds them in any way symbolical of 
this or that, but for themselves. I am reminded, in reading 
these poems, of nothing quite so often as of those calm and 
restful landscapes of the Dutch masters wherein we see cattle 
and other domestic animals serenely still or browsing. Whether 
I find them in the poems or not, I see, as I read, sheep grazing 
contentedly on a hillside, cows standing knee-deep in meadow- 
streams, horses gazing idly from the corner of a pasture or 
rubbing their noses and necks on the fence-rails. How pleasur- 
able to meet a man who, without concerning himself too much 
with discovering or establishing a mystical brotherhood between 
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himself and the so-called lower animals, actually is their brother! 
For such an one the fields are a storehouse of pure joys:— 


“Say what you like, “ The Wren knows well 
All things love me! I rob no nest ; 
I pick no flowers— When I look in, 
That wins the Bee. She still will rest. 
“The Summer’s Moths “ The hedge stops Cows, 
Think my hand one— Or they would come 
To touch their wings— After my voice 
With Wind and Sun. Right to my home. 
“The garden Mouse “The Horse can tell 
Comes near to play ; Straight from my lip, 
Indeed, he turns My hand could not 
His eyes away. Hold any whip. 


“Say what you like, 
All things love me! 
Horse, Cow, and Mouse, 
Bird, Moth and Bee.” 


Mr. Davies is eminently a poet of birds, and preéminently the 
poet of butterflies. He is no indoor poet ruminating the pleasant 
memory of what he has observed outside. His birds are caught on 
the wing and his butterflies are hardly to be distinguished from 
the flowers. Here are butterflies which might be wind-blown 


petals :— 


“When butterflies will make side-leaps, 
As though escaped from Nature’s hand 
Ere perfect quite ; and bees will stand 
Upon their heads in fragrant deeps.” 


These bees, also, are very much alive and hardly to be confused 
with those which one keeps and observes under a glass globe. 
Or take this butterfly, and one is hardly likely to object to the 
sermon which he preaches. Even sermons can be beautiful, can 


be poems, when preached in this fashion :— 


“Here’s an example from 
A Butterfly ; 
That on a rough, hard rock 
Happy can lie ; 
Friendless and all alone 
On this unsweetened stone. 





“ Now let my bed be hard, 
No care take I ; 
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I'll make my joy like this 
Small Butterfly ; 
Whose happy heart hath power 
To make a stone a flower.” 
Butterflies are forever fluttering in and about these poems, 
simply because the poet has thrown open his heart to them and 
let them in. They belong to the out-of-doors, and none but an 
out-of-door poet can know and sing them. One more glimpse 
at them, and then we may pass to the poet’s birds :— 
“ And here are butterflies: poor things 
Amazed with new-created wings ; 
They in the air-waves roll distrest 
Like ships at sea ; and when they rest 
They cannot help but ope and close 
Their wings, like babies with their toes.” 

I never feel that Mr. Davies goes a-hunting for poems with a 
note-book. That is nothis method. He finds, after having been 
out, that he has lived songs, and inevitably he sings them. A 
day in the fields fills his heart with the songs of blackbird, 
cuckoo, thrush, and even with the mute song of the grasses; and 
when, in the evening, he returns home he finds in his heart both 
the songs he has heard and one that is all his own. This man 
with a child’s heart, who shares his bread with a robin singing 
in the cold, who enjoys listening to the wren as she dominates 
with her clear note the chatter of numberless starlings, is the 
man who finds April a season— 

“When I can hear the small woodpeckers ring 
Time on a tree for all the birds that sing ; 
And hear the pleasant cuckoo, loud and long— 
The simple bird that thinks two notes a song.” 

His understanding and love of lesser aspects of Nature are 
equally marked. There are beauty and song for him in flowers, 
grasses, the wind, the moon, and the sea. He has written but 
very few sea-poems, yet a single couplet from one of them is an 
earnest of his deep and native love of the sea:— 

“I'll hear thy waves wash under my death-bed, 
Thy salt is lodged forever in my blood.” 
Sir William Watson's April, April is sweet with April rain, and 
Swinburne’s ‘‘Lisp of leaves and ripple of rain’’ sings of welcome 
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and musical rain; but they seem artful, when compared with 
the sweet simplicity of this:— 


“T hear leaves drinking Rain ; 
I hear rich leaves on top 
Giving the poor beneath 
Drop after drop ; 
Tis a sweet noise to hear 
These green leaves drinking near.” 


No subject is worn threadbare of poetry so long as poets can 
endow it with fresh beauty. Iam not implying that Mr. Davies 
imitates, for he does not; but in Autumn, responding to the same 
sense of haze, drowsiness, fullness, and decay which moved 


Keats and Hood in their odes, he gives us the Autumn feeling 
anew :— 
“ Autumn is sighing for his early gold, 
And in his tremble dropping his remains ; 
The brook talks more, as one bereft of brains, 
Who singeth loud, delirious with the cold.” 


How poignantly the simplest song will thrill the hearer, if 
the poet, too, has been deeply moved! Take, for example, that 
superb bit of William Allingham’s :— 


“ Four ducks on a pond, 
A grass bank beyond, 
A blue sky of spring, 
White clouds on the wing ; 
What a little thing 
To remember for years— 
To remember with tears!” 


A little thing, to be sure; yet, if we have hearts for it how deeply 
it can touch us! And here Mr. Davies gives us the same kind 
of thing, and with almost as stark a simplicity :— 
‘* Know all ye sheep 
And cows, that keep 
On staring that I stand so long 
In grass that’s wet from heavy rain— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo’s song 
May never come together again ; 
May never come this side the tomb.” 
Mr. Davies is particularly delightful in his love-poems. Here, 
as elsewhere, he appeals by being natural, simple, spontaneous, 
homely, and picturesque. His love is no more a thing of the 
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indoors than are his birds and butterflies. It is airy, boyish, 
always wholesome, and the poet can speak of it with entire frank- 
ness. Now he tells of what his sweetheart means to him—and 
she surely means much when she overtops old books :— 


“A fresher drink is in her looks 
Than Nature gives me, or old books” ; 


now he sings the praises of her hair, roguishly stealing up behind 
her, pulling out a long pin, and all but drowning in the flood 
that is loosened and shaken about him. Again, in another poem, 
he warns the fairies against getting lost in the forest of his lady’s 
hair and thanks Puck for having knotted the grass in such a way 
that it threw the sweet maiden into his arms. And how charm- 
ing is Love’s Coming, wherein the lady's bird, which has been 
silent during her absence, cocks his head as she enters, begins 
to sing at the sound of her voice and sings so loudly that the 
lovers must leave the room to hear each other speak. But nothing 
quite equals My Lady Comes, in its fanciful and original conceits, 
in its intrinsic beauty, and in its mingled extravaganza and 
sanity :— 
“ Peace, mournful Bee, with that 
Man's deep voice from the grave : 
My lady comes and flowers 
Make all their colours wave ; 
And joyful shivers seize 
The hedges, grass, and trees. 


“My Lady comes, and Leaves 
Above her head clasp hands ; 
The Cow stares o’er the field, 
Up straight the Horse now stands ; 
Under her loving eyes 
Flowers change to Butterflies. 


“The grass comes running up 
To kiss her coming feet ; 
Then cease your grumble, Bee, 
When I my Lady meet; 
And Arch, let not your stones 
Turn our soft sighs to groans.” 


Mr. Davies’s manner is no less interesting than his matter; in 
fact, the two are as one, for if he writes delightfully it is because 
he has delightful things to say. A shrewd observer, a careful 
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reporter of what he observes, he is always natural without being 
prosaic, and we never feel that his simplicity is a forced or 
conscious naiveté. He is fond of symbolism, as when, seeing 
children at play,—the boy digging in the sand for gold, the girl 
knitting stockings for a bird,—he thinks of the one as digging 
his grave, of the other as making her shroud. He is often 
suggestive of Herrick and the Elizabethans, as in some of the 
verses quoted above, or in Zhe Boy, of which this is the last 


stanza :— 
“Time is to thee 
Eternity, 
As to a bird 
Or butterfly ; 
And in that faith 
True joy doth lie.” 


His poems are rich in quaint and delightfully surprising figures, 
figures wrought of keen observation and delicate fancy :— 


“ My lips, like gills in deep-sea homes, 
Beat time, and still no music comes.” 


“And gallons of sweet cider seen 
On trees in apples red and green.” 


A lover and singer of the little things of life, it is perhaps 
natural that Mr. Davies should be a poet of fancy rather than 
of imagination. I have spoken of a certain resemblance which 
he bears to Herrick. For myself, I think him an even finer 
poet. He is more authentic, and he is much more spontaneous. 
He has more to say than Herrick had, breathes a larger and a 
more wholesome atmosphere, is less artful, and fully as charming. 
If a poet is to be measured by his world, Mr. Davies will not 
loom very large, for his is a small world of small things; but 
within that world he is a master; and it may be that we should 
judge a man, not by the magnitude of his task, but by the manner 
in which he accomplishes it. 

ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY. 


The University of Texas. 

















A PROBLEM OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


In those far-off days ot a few years ago when conversation 
between Europeans and Americans was not full of implications 
of victory, defeat, and death, one of the questions usually asked 
of a travelling American by his European host was: “What has 
your country done for art? We acknowledge your statistics of 
trade and commerce, but what have you done in literature? 
We admire your skyscrapers, but where is your national music? 
You have the greatest railroad mileage in the world, but where 
are your eminent painters and sculptors? Have all your great uni- 
versities together produced a poet?” To this far-reaching question, 
which ill concealed a searching indictment of our American 
civilization, what answer did our countryman give? 

It depends partly on standards, of course, and there have 
been some answers that were proud recitals of moderately good 
names exalted by first-rate praise; some answers that named one 
or two men of indubitable genius; some answers that were frank 
admissions of the important charge; and some answers that were 
unwilling excuses based upon the general accessibility to us of 
all the various arts of our race and of the world, and our conse- 
quent prompt acceptance of the treasures thus within our grasp. 
We were English-speaking, for instance, and Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, were really ours as much as 
they were England’s; the eye understood the universal language 
of color and contour, and we had bought, none more lavishly, 
many a masterpiece of painting whose departure from Europe 
meant there a national protest; our orchestras played Beethoven 
or Richard Strauss, as well as the best, and our Metropolitan 
opera put any in Europe to shame; etcetera. 

Now I have always felt that when one is surprised by a charge, 
the wise thing is not immediately to deny or immediately to 
accept the truth of the accusation. The wise thing is to think 
about it and see whether the charge is really true. What are 
the facts in this case? 

The facts appear to me to be these :—In the fine arts we have 
advanced perhaps furthest in painting, and most of our best men 
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have been trained in Europe. The latter point seems to me, 

on the whole, of minor significance. The main point is that we 

may offer one name of the first rank,—Whistler. The men who, 

after an interval, follow, hold their own with distinction; yet I 

do not believe that we can maintain that we have produced an 

American school, of whatever training, that ranks with the great 

schools of the past or of the present. In sculpture we name 

St. Gaudens, and in music MacDowell, and here and there another, 

but our sculpture and our music do not equal our painting. In the 

field of architecture we have built many admirable structures, — 

dwellings, offices, railway stations, hotels, and hospitals,—but we 

have yet to create a Parthenon or a Cathedral of Chartres. In 

literature we have names in abundance, and our American litera- 
ture is a real thing, different in motive and in part in technique 

from the parent English. But of writers genuinely great, who 
may stand beside the great men of all the countries and of all 

the centuries, how many, if any, shall we name? Frankly, the 
day has gone by when we may venture to proclaim our Long- 
fellows, our Bryants, Lowells, and Whittiers, as among the world’s 
greatest. Indeed, so thoroughly have we recognized this, that 
we ourselves have begun rather seriously to underestimate these 
bearers of the torch. But we do put forward Edgar Poe asa 
real poet of international consequence-—incited thereto somewhat 
by European praise; and we have, through the same incitement, 

many uneasy wonderings as to whether Walt Whitman be not, 
after all, the great American poet. In fiction we have one man, 
at least, who may hold his own in any company,—Hawthorne, 
whose artistic individuality, although not broad, was so sure and 
true as to warrant the great word great. Personally I incline, 
although I be in a hopeless minority, to place squarely alongside 
of him Henry James. And unless ardent liking blinds my 
perspective Howells stands near. But do I seem hopelessly old- 
fashioned in thinking that our younger men do not rank with 
Fielding, Turgenev, Balzac, Meredith, Hardy, Conrad? And in 
modern drama, do we dare seriously to add to the impressive list of 
Ibsen, Bjornson, Strindberg, Hauptmann, Giacosa, D’Annunzio, 
Echegaray, Hervieu, Brieux, Shaw, Galsworthy, the names of 
Clyde Fitch and George M. Cohan? 
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So, roughly speaking, the count stands. To say that our archi- 
tects, novelists, and the rest of them, have nevertheless truly 
interpreted American life and met its needs, is an answer which, 
instead of carrying conviction to our European questioner, realiy 
admit his contention. ‘Precisely’, he says. ‘American life és 
truly represented by its art.’’ 

What then? Are we going to take refuge in the assertion 
that the distinctive qualities of our civilization, our prosperity, 
our home-making, our righteousness, our happiness, are things 
above and beyond the reach of art,—things inherent, things so 
sclf-expressive that they need no interpretation, things that are, 
so to say, their own art, the art of life itself, superior to the 
product of a few chosen individuals? For if American life be 
the special American art, then it does not need the extraneous 
help of a peculiarly gifted genius here and there. Such a general 
and collective art would not only be superior to the accomplish- 
ment of professional artists,—it would be supreme. Shall we 
say that? 

Our European critic—and I am not setting up a man of 
straw—is not daunted by that change of front. We were talking 
of real art, as the word is commonly understood, he urges, and 
we could not effectively reply to his question. Now we have 
wholly altered the question by giving it a figurative meaning, 
and instead of saying fairly whether or not we had a certain 
thing, we have merely said that we had something a great deal 
better. He points out this exchange of logical horses in the 
intellectual midstream, and then proceeds to deny up and down 
the validity of our new argument. Becoming positive instead 
of negative in his phrasing, he tells us that we have political 
corruption, wastefulness, and graft; that we are unable to 
suppress lynching; that we have long endured poor roads, 
the very first means of communication; that our railroads lead 
the world in accidents as well as in mileage; that our legal 
machinery is so complex as to imperil its functions; and, most 
destructive of all, in respect of our ideal claims, that we are 
given over to the pursuit of the dollar, a nation of shrewd money- 
getters, where the true desire of our youth is not to be President 
but to be a multimillionaire. 
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Now there are many replies to all this. Perhaps the most 
obvious is the truism that in Europe there is no lack of extremely 
eager seekers after the shilling, the mark, the lira, the franc, and 
the ruble. But I distrust heartily the ¢« guogue argument. It is 
too truly an admission to say to anyone: ‘You're another!” 
Reasoning is not perceptibly advanced, when, if a man has called 
you a whited sepulchre, you retort by calling him a calcimined 
tomb. It then merely becomes a question of how many dry 
bones you both are concealing, when one is enough to establish 
the charge. That argument will not serve. 

Another answer is that all this might once have been true or 
partly true, but that it is true no longer; conditions are getting 
better; graft was exposed by the muckraker, and a great moral 
awakening was the result of his impassioned scraping. It may 
be so. I, for one, doubt the validity and the permanence of 
superimposed moral arousings and sudden conversions. ‘These 
violent delights have violent ends’, as Shakespeare notes.’ The 
true awakening comes in times of crisis, like that of the Revolution, 
like that of the Civil War, like that of the War with Germany, 
and these awakenings have as their supreme function the preser- 
vation of what we already hold; it is only as a by-product, per- 
haps, that we gain greater advantages to boot. Anyway, to declare 
that we have already reformed is only to throw the blame back 
upon our fathers, and not to explain how the blame came there. 

Of course, all these alleged failings of ours are sensationalized 
even more at home than abroad. But no one knows America 
who does not know that the heart of her people beats true. We 
have, I profoundly believe, no national ailment, no national dis- 
content, that is not also a human ailment, a worldwide discontent. 
Common-sense should forbid us and our critics from pressing 
what is really a terrible accusation,—as if a whole nation were 
composed of conscienceless scoundrels. Yet there is some truth 
in the charge of low ideals: we all know so well, that it is unnec- 
essary to consider point by point how much we have of extrava- 





gance, corruption, carelessness of life, the law’s delay and the disre- 
gard of law, lack of far-sighted prudence, and sheer commercialism. 

Let me offer a reason why we have been misunderstood. Our 
nation has expanded, and we have been vitally and properly 
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interested in our unexampled growth and have talked about it 
as there is no reason why we should not. But to discuss expansion 
involves measure, and that means numbers. Our shorthand way 
of expressing prosperity thus by means of figures has led us to 
transfer values to the figures themselves and to speak of millions 
as if millions were virtuous facts instead of statistical symbols. 
And further, as expansion implies larger and larger, we have 
learned to regard “largest” as a sort of necessary ideal and to 
make it a species of summum bonum. I don’t say that other 
peoples may not have much the same kind of habit, but it has 
worked into our blood. Our judgment of the virtues of cities is too 
frequently expressible in terms of population, and every city that 
legally bears the name seems to regard it as a civic duty to in- 
crease and multiply, as if numbers meant happiness, or as if 
Athens and Florence and Elizabethan London had not gained 
imperishable glory with a poor hundred thousand or so of in- 
habitants. I must confess that as a loyal son of a certain western 
city I rejoiced when a recent census forbade us to speak longer of 
the place as the largest city in the state, and compelled us to 
speak of it as the best. 

I need not multiply instances, but here is one that comes 
home to me. Ask the average university man what his a/ma 
mater is doing and he is likely to reply with figures of its increase 
in the number of students. Increase in the number of students 
is not even synonymous with increase of intelligence; it almost 
invariably means less efficient teachin 
pace with numbers, and it practically never does. Our great uni- 
versities are overcrowded, and we ought to be thankful to Amherst 
and Stanford, which set a limit on their numbers. But here, as in 
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a thousand other things, we keep on talking in terms of pro- 
gressive figures, and foreigners have misjudged us accord- 
ingly. 

To sum up the general situation, I think it fair to say that 
while our intelligent European has lacked access to the whole 
truth, not knowing our counterbalancing virtues, and deeming our 
offhand speech exhaustive of our mentality, he has yet laid his 
finger on the raw: our art is not to-day the art of a great nation, 
our errors are to-day at odds with our national greatness. 
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And now, if I can, to reason out the cause and to inter its 
sequence, the future effect. Let me begin by giving the gist of 
a bit of actual conversation. A frank Englishman once argued 
with me when I was working in the British Museum on Elizabethan 
quartos. He took me to task for our municipal government and 
for our lynch law, and more than hinted that an American who 
held his country’s honor dear had better stay at home and right 
the wrongs which could not but be admitted. “A man like 
you”, he said with that subtile flattery which always inheres 
when a man is compared with his own self,—‘‘a man like you 
ought not to rest satisfied until he has done his best to remove 
the reproaches from American civilization. That is the work 
for an American.” Well, when a professor has saved up money 
enough to take a trip to Europe, and instead of careering joyously 
from Paris to Monte Carlo, has taken Bloomsbury lodgings and 
worked hard over eye-wracking texts, he feels that he has 
accumulated merit, and when challenged regarding his course 
the worm will turn. I answered: ‘But assuming that 1 am 
fitted for scholarship, why have not I as much right to devote 
myself to my chosen field as an Englishman has? You cast a 
double burden on an American when you insist that he shall 
occupy himself whole-heartedly with his country’s affairs, and at 
the same time bring his scholarship up to European pitch. I 
can’t hold my own in my profession unless I stick to it, and it 
is very probable that if I went in for social reform I should make 
a mess of it. And there are others in the same box.” An 
anecdote ought to end with the discomfiture of the speaker's 
antagonist, but this one does not. The effect of the conversation 
was to set me thinking, with the results which I am trying to 
state. 

The great and inevitable drawback to American civilization is 
that ¢ 7s an advanced civilization superimposed upon savage con- 
ditions. Prior to their crossing the Atlantic, the first settlers of 
this country, we may reasonably conclude, were men of about 
the ordinary culture of their day, accustomed to the opportuni- 
ties of good citizens—if not in all religious and political matters, 
certainly in the things that stood for the education of the spirit 
and in the things that represented the average comfort and well- 
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being of the middle-class man of the day. They carried on 
their duties and their recreations, they read and they studied, 
and they thought in terms of a well-established civic life. When 
they could not obtain the one thing needful,—religious freedom 
or adventure, or whatever it might be,—they gave up their par- 
ticipation in the developing civilization of their time and emi- 
grated to a dangerous wilderness where was the one thing need- 
ful,—but little else. 

Consider the character of the change that came over these 
devotees of an idea. Leaving a place where the problem of 
physical existence settled itself with no more than normal diffi- 
culty, and where their troubles were mainly vexations of the spirit, 
they came to a place where physical existence itself was a prob- 
lem, and where material troubles demanded instant and engross- 
ing attention. Trees had to be cut down, shelters built, seed 
planted, and life itself defended from hostile attack. It was more 
than a change from comparative comfort to positive discomfort. 
It was a violent wrench to that profound part of a man’s indi- 
viduality, his habit of thought; it was an overwhelming challenge 
to his very way of de/onging to a given environment. The change 
took him from the latest generation that was enjoying the ad- 
vantages of other men’s progress, and put him into the earliest 
generation of pioneers dependent on themselves. His unre- 
mitting hard toil to gain the indispensables of living, his con- 
stant caution, his limited horizon, his sufferings,—these things, 
despite the strong religious stimulus, and the strong sense of 
freedom, held down the colonist’s mind to very concrete things. 
His material preoccupations were in conflict with the memories 
that he sought “o keep alive, and with the tastes that perforce 
he let die. Menual labor and an unceasing round of manifold 
duties must have tended to make his ordinary conversation 
centre upon things close at hand. And even if something so 
precious as divine guidance seemed also close at hand, to focus 
the mind upon the routine of labor and upon the routine of 
worship is to help in the creation of a special type of civiliza- 
tion very different from the normally advancing civilization in 
the native country that has been left behind. To superimpose 
an advanced civilization upon savage conditions is of course to 
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get the better of those precise conditions, but it is also to get 
the worse of that precise civilization. 

These forebears of ours, I know, had books, and they had minds 
above felling trees and ploughing fields. But people cannot 
keep an advanced civilization going full tilt when they are not 
only removed from the communal centres of that civilization, 
but are carrying in addition the burden of the primitive pioneer. 
And, moreover, even if they had the power to keep somewhat in 
pace with the developing culture of the home country, the fact 
of a parallel civilization going on may be as much a deterrent as 
a stimulus to the latent talent of the transferred civilization. For 
if you can import excellences from home, why not do so and 
save all your energy for the peculiar tasks of the new abode? 
Throughout our history, for instance, the steady output of Eng- 
lish literature has supplied a great part of our keen American de- 
mand for intellectual resources. In short, our predecessors were 
mainly doing what our cultivated European reproached present- 
day Americans for not doing: they were bending every energy 
to making the new land habitable in the highest possible degree. 

It may be objected that this part of my explanation is too casy: 
of course we could not expect that the first colonists should do 
a day’s work of manual labor and then devote their leisure hours 
to creating poetry, music, and painting; but those early days did 
not last forever; the time came when the American /ad leisure; 
why didn’t he devote it to art? The explanation is not far to 
seek. A habit lost is not always easy to regain, even with a 
superior race such as we may justly maintain our forefathers to 
have been. We must consider the effects upon the second and 
third generations of this superior race. It forces us to ask how 
superiority of race works out. In so far as it is character, 
native ability, and resourcefulness, it will reappear in the chil- 
dren, all the stronger for its trials. In so far as it is acquisition 
of cultivated usages, access to the implements of culture and 
entertainment,—libraries, galleries, museums, theatres,—access 
to the best assemblies, little and great, where the leaders of the 
race discuss the race’s problems, then in so far it is but slightly 
communicable. We must remember that, although the original 
settlers carried through their lives an inextinguishable memory 
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of their earlier experiences in the civilized home country, their 
descendants gained their experience only from the new environ- 
ment, and many things were but idle names to them that were 
precious and vital realities to their parents. Even had these things 
been wholly real to the children through constant exhortation to 
hold the old ideals fast, never could these things have possessed 
the first-hand vividness that only actual experience can give. 
Such lack of first-hand vividness became a natural barrier between 
the two civilizations,—all the more since the older civilization 
was dynamic and changing, and in many ways no longer corre- 
sponded to the static memories of those who had made the pil- 
grimage from its heart. 

But as time went on, the reader may ask, what was there to 
prevent the rising generations from creating a full indigenous 
civilization of their own? With or without the parallel civilization, 
other nations have done it—indeed, all nations have done it, 
else how was any civilization attained? Well, in the first place, 
note the shortness of the period allowed for a complete coming 
to national consciousness and accomplishment. Rome was not 
built in a day. In the second place, note that in calling fora 
complete culture one is practically assuming the new civilization 
to move pari passu with the old, requiring that the America of 
1750 shall be in step with 1750 England, and so a century later, 
and so now, not to speak of being in step with the highest 
developments of the rest of the world. A present-day parallel 
would be the assumption that Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
ought to present to the world a civilization at all points equal 
to the parent English. But I have tried to show that it is 
imposing an impossible Lurden to require the conquest of natural, 
material difficulties along with the keeping up to a parallel level 
of culture. It is like asking the boy who works for his living to 
keep up his studies to the pitch attained by the earnest student 
who gives his whole time to his books. 

Nevertheless, one may feel, three centuries are enough, even 
in the interminable sequence of time, for a nation to come 
completely to its own. Why has not America done so? The 
question is as easy to answer as it is to raise. When our fore- 
fathers had made their clearing and made their land productive, 
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had built their cities and established their institutions of learning, 
had started themselves along the high-road of progress, and 
saw the future smiling to them, they had it within their power, 
as it were, to develop intensively the plot of earth they had 
marked out for their own and to make it bear the richest fruits of 
the spirit. But this plot of earth was a mere fringe along the 
Atlantic, and what the first-comers did for their territory, their 
descendants continuously did for the whole country. West and 
south, southwest and northwest, the tide of settlement went, and 
with it the same meeting of primeval conditions, the same 
conquest, the same hardy energy and initiative of the pioneer, 
the same bowing to the insistent demands of the material in 
order that the spiritual might be served at alli. 

And now it was not like a colony starting out in turn from a 
colony-nation to make still another independent nation and still 
another independent culture. The American nation did not 
remain bound to the Atlantic coast; that which moved into the 
wilderness, across the prairies, over the mountains and along 
the great watercourses, was the nation too, every whit of it, 
binding itself back to its starting-points with travelled roads, 
aid throwing out into the unknown blazed paths that were a 
bond and a pledge to the future. This epic conquest of a 
continent, which evoked the adventurous energy of the most 
daring and the most alert, is one American answer to the question: 
“Have we come into our own?” But the conquest was not art, 
it was neither free of corruption nor left incorruption behind it, 
and it had its great share in perpetuating the problem we are 
trying to solve. 

For it is manifest that if the nation could only have stayed 
still in one place for a while, it might have worked toward a 
compact Puritan or Cavalier national artistic culture, and have 
let the undeveloped hinterland take care of itself. But who 
would be willing to pay that price for the poems and paintings 
and symphonies and perfect city government it might have 
bought? I believe that the pioneer instinct was the right one, and 
if we had to pay a price for its use, the price was not too high. 
Our period of unresting territorial expansion postponed our 
opportun.ty to flourish in creativeness. 
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It did more than postpone in the realm of art the complete 
use of our creative powers. Our territorial expansion diverted 
no small part of our creative ability into the solution of the 
difficulties that followed in the way of the pioneers. Step by step 
we learned to handle matters of material consequence as such 
matters had never been handled before, and there was an ex- 
hilaration in breaking the record and setting a new mark that gave 
to men of large business an intellectual satisfaction unknown to 
the small shopkeeper or the small contractor or the small banker. 
Take but a single instance out of many,—the astonishing develop- 
ment of our means of transportation and communication. The 
man who imaginatively flung a line of rails across the continent 
or drew a stranded cable under the ocean from shore to shore, 
was doing more than anticipating a deed of trade: he was following 
a dream, and again and again he made it real. And this derives 
straight from the pioneers. There is, I firmly believe, an unbroken 
logical line from the man who widened a trail through the woods 
to the manager of a great railway system, from the man who 
floated his trading goods down the Ohio on a flatboat to the di- 
rector of a fleet of ocean liners, from the man who brought the 
mails on horseback through the wilderness to the future con- 
troller of the yet unmeasured destiny of wireless speech. 

And now I| come to an equally significant but less tangible 
aspect of the matter,—the effect of the course of our civilization 
on our language. I can only hint at its processes, for it is a 
wide-reaching subject. Language dictates thought no less than 
thought dictates language, and it is of the highest possible 
consequence for a nation (as it is for an individual) to possess 
and use freely a flexible, copious, idiomatic speech that shall 
be able to express a wide range of thought and emotion and 
action. Our English language is collectively a wonderful medium 
of expression, but only that part of it which is in fairly constant 
use can be counted as in the possession of the user. We Ameri- 
cans have made some modifications in the mother tongue (I am 
not referring to slang or to pronunciation), some of which are 
valuable and some of which are detrimental, less to the language 
than to ourselves. In so far as we may have weakened our lan- 
guage, we have injured our own literary potentiality. Have we 
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done anything, consciously or unconsciously, to restrict its effec- 
tiveness? I think that we have. 

Let us go back again to pioneer conditions. The men who 
came to America came with a vocabulary and idiom adapted to 
the fairly complex character of the civilized life of their day. They 
found incessant use for only a small part of their possession,— 
namely, the language of the round of simple daily duties. Those 
who came over here for religious reasons probably made continued 
use of their religious vocabulary. But in the main the language 
must rather soon have acquired a markedly practical quality, 
it may have undergone an unintentional simplification, and a 
great deal of it once in use must have become dormant. The 
growing children used the words they heard, not the words their 
parents only remembered without using. Books they had, of 
course, but a word that you recognize only as a book word, never 
using it and never thinking it, is not your word. Not to dwell 
longer on this point, I think my readers will agree that the con- 
tinuous pioneering experience has diminished our native richness 
of vocabulary. 

At some point in the process, I do not know when or how, 
we apparently became less certain of our idioms. Some of them 
slipped away, and we were left with less pointed turns of standard 
speech. Slang did not fill the gap. This impoverishment 
reacted on our sense of style and command of rhythm. The 
point, if it be at all tenable, amounts to this: that a youth of 
literary ambitions, coming into a man’s need of a more elastic 
instrument of speech, was likely to be hampered by his practical 
unfamiliarity with the capabilities of the language, and hence 
used speech too colorless or too colloquial, or, at the other 
extreme, used bookish language that sounded pedantic. It is, 
of course, impossible to estimate with even a pretence of exact- 
ness what influence all this stylistic deficiency may have had 
on the development of our national letters in respect both of 
quantity and of quality. I know that writing badly has never 
seemed to deter anyone anywhere from writing, but inability to 
write well or speak well very often keeps a person from familiarity 
with good books, and from the consequent reaction on the reader's 
own style; so, despite the abundance of poor writing, we may 
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guess that lack of language has left some possible Miltons mute 
and inglorious. It is at least reasonable to think that literature 
will flourish better where its medium, language, is used with 
potency. To some extent to-day we may trace our national 
inferiority in speech, compared with the English of our corre- 
sponding stations in life, to our inherited poverty (broadly speak- 
ing) of vocabulary and idiom. I know of one American professor 
of English, at any rate, who listens with envy to the spontaneous 
and authoritative command of his native language possessed by 
any well-bred English public school boy. And in a great deal 
of our American literature, I, at least, feel strongly the absence 
of style and of distinction of manner, and I miss the skill of 
saying a thing with a joyous artistic sense that that is the one right 
way to say it. Is it not reasonable to suppose that, with as good 
brains as the English, our inferiority to them in language is 
due to some such cause beyond our control as I have sug- 
gested? In any event, the fact has a bearing on our literary 
production. 

A friend to whom I was talking after I had written these 
words, a man whose interest is in the affectionate study of Ameri- 
can literature, said to me: “I miss in American authors the 
richness and power of diction which the British have.” I submit 
this corroborative evidence from a specialist. It brought to my 
mind again that master of style, Cardinal Newman, and I asked 
myself how our Lowell or Emerson would stand against him in 
point of ability to say continually with splendid competence the 
thing in mind, whatever the thing might be. I thought of Edgar 
Masters’s Spoon River Anthology, poignant and searching and 
utterly American, and asked myself how it would stand against the 
slender volume of Rupert Brooke, poignant and searching and 
utterly English. Of course, I am comparing very different 
things. But what makes them different? Is it only a difference 
between men’s souls, or has not one man been limited perforce 
to self-acquired adequacy while the other has used freely an 
ample birthright? 

Now this is dealing only with literature, and apparently does 
not apply to the other arts whose language is less dependent on 
inherited usage. But literature is not only the greatest of the 
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arts; it is, in another capacity, the wonderfully serviceable hand- 
maid of all the other arts. It interprets them when need be 
(though that need is often imagined when it does not at all 
exist), and it encourages their vogue directly and indirectly by 
bestowing just praise and apportioning just blame, and by 
creating that general atmosphere of artistic endeavor which is 
so important a condition for the flourishing of any art. For, 
after all, the arts tend to stand or fall together, and what is 
serviceable to one is in the long run serviceable to all; so that a 
flourishing literature may open the way to the prosperity of the 
other arts. I do not wish to prove too much, and I readily 
admit that writers are sometimes officious and offer their opinions 
on other arts when silence would have explained just as much 
and, moreover, would not have increased the quantity of our 
ignorance. For example, of all writing that consciously tries 
to be good, I think that in verbal interpretation of musical 
composition we most frequently come near to the attainment of 
pure inanity. But our general principle is not affected. Litera- 
ture leads the way in making all art possible, and a handicapped 
literature is a handicapped leader. The overcoming of the handi- 
cap is a matter of time, in the first place, and in the second a 
matter of improving our speech so that it may regain its full, 
flexible, nervous, ample power. It is a good thing to think that 
each one of us may help in that. A man who deliberately and 
unpedantically acquires his copious share of thoughtful speech 
has truly helped in his way to advance American civilization. 

In a wholly different field note one other issue of the long- 
continued pioneer period. Despite its many forced economies, 
the pioneer way of life is one of the most extravagant and waste- 
ful imaginable. At the edge ofa virgin forest who dreams of 
saving wood? With prairies stretching wide on every hand, 
who dreams of intensive farming? With boundless resources 


who dreams of conservation? The habit of using recklessly 
whatever is easiest, without regard for the morrow, is a pioneer 
habit, and it has come straight down through the decades to our 
private and public expenditures and use of resources to-day. 
Wastefulness, even more than dishonesty, is at the root of graft: 
for the dishonesty of a few, guarded against by the caution of 
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many, cannot go far, while the dishonesty of a few, tolerated by 
the carelessness of many, is foot-loose. 

Now comes the next great factor in preventing our early 
attainment to the high European standard of art and of adminis- 
trative authority. It is a thing which has immensely helped to 
make us what we now are, for better and worse. It is one of 
our national glories; it is temporarily one of our national handi- 
caps, so far as our point at issue is concerned, I mean our 
colossal foreign immigration. 

I add at once that I know full well how much of our artistic 
development, instead of being hindered by the foreign influx, 
has been directly due to the men of other nations who came 
over here, bringing with them from Patrie or Vater/and an almost 
holy love of beauty. There are many westerners like myself, of 
New England ancestry, who found their first experience of what 
the great world recognized as high art in some French or German 
home where the ideal of man’s varied achievement was high and 
where sentiment rose to that ideal. And so it was, all over the 
country, wherever the drift of a superior artistic civilization found 
lodgment on our shores. I am grateful to these quiet heralds of 
noble visions, and I acknowledge my own debt. 

Yet it is not of the stray Aonzertmeister or portrait-painter, or 
even of the frequent family of high breeding and conscious 
intellectual purpose, that we are speaking. It is of the thirty 
millions of immigrants who came here within a century, men 
of all sorts and conditions, to be sure, but, in overwhelming 
majority, a vast mass of the average, who, instead of bringing 
us the advantage of a perfected citizenship, came here to find it. 
And when, again within the century, and mainly through these 
foreign-born and their American-born offspring, we had an 
increase of eighty-five millions, then we had two and only two 
courses open to us: we could be swamped by vast numbers, or 
we could assimilate vast numbers. We assimilated them, giving 
them our language, our ideals, our institutions, our habits. It 
is Our greatest national achievement. It was never done before, 
perhaps it will never be done again, in any country of the world. 
It is the unique American contribution to the civilization of 
humanity. 
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We must not imagine that it could be done without expendi- 
ture of energy and without waste. It takes energy to do any- 
thing, it takes great energy to perform the tasks of a colossus, 
Like a benevolent giant, America threw open the doors of the 
huge mansion to whomsoever would enter, and in making every 
visitant a sharer in the rights and privileges of the new home, 
the great Welcomer to the ambitious of the earth made for him- 
self a new labor of Hercules. 

Hercules himself—I like this image of our civilization—had 
no time for art, but he became an inspiration to artists; he cleansed 
the Augean stables, but then went on his way leaving their 
future administration to others. The more artist, the more 
manager, the less Hercules. But a figure of speech is no argu- 
ment; analogy only illustrates, it does not prove. Our amazing 
growth in population did not bring an amazing growth in art, 
and it did bring some amazing political troubles. We went on, 
patiently, too patiently, in art, and went on, impatiently, perhaps 
too impatiently, in the solution of our political problems. 

Let us count here, too, the increased strain on our language. 
It is not now the language of Boston or of Charleston; it is the 
language that is used by a hundred millions everywhere. The 
American tongue of to-day, spoken by so many to whom it is 
an acquisition and not a heritage, may be simple, vivacious, 
hearty; it is not the rich, idiomatic mother-tongue. Reaching 
the level of our speech, the immigrant did not gain its heights 
or its depths: he helped to flatten it out. Take a casual proof. 
The boys and girls who come to college use, on the whole, the 
better variety of our present speech, and each and all have behind 
them years of study and drill in the English language and litera- 
ture. Yet each college runs a hospital course, Freshman English, 
in a sad-eyed effort to check the diseases of the common speech. 
And what of the schools in our great cities, where the new 
generation of foreign descent comes up to be taught the dominant 
language? Every teacher will complain of the necessity of simplifi- 
cation; of the extreme limitations, self-set, on the vocabulary of the 
teacher, of the very one whose speech should be a model of rich- 
ness and variety. This compressing strain on our language mili- 
tates against the ready, successful use of the verbal material of art. 
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But when one realizes all the other things we have done, how 
we have made our very difficulties and sufferings and trials 
minister to us in overflowing measure, then, perhaps, one will 
say that there are better things than art in the world, and that 
we have gained them. I believe that I agree. We have done 
something no less than tremendous: we have made over a 
continent, we have made a people. We need not hang our 
heads because in doing these things successfully we have kept 
ourselves from equal success in other things. 

Yet we have done a goodly share in the other things, too. In 
view of all that I have tried to make clear, we have done wonder- 
fully. I insist that the wonder is not that we have done so 
little, but that we have done so much, in literature, in painting, 
in music; not that we have done so little to perfect the whole 
vast fabric of our government, but that we have advanced so 
far toward realizing the aspirations of the founders of the republic. 
Despite its unremitting dealing with material things, the American 
mind has retained its intellectual curiosity, its power of intro- 
spection, its idealism. 

And we do not dream of stopping. That is not in our blood. 
We are reaching forth to achievement in all the arts and occu- 
pations, in every field where a man may make a name and do 
a deed worthy of our race. The past is but a fragment of 
universal history; so long is time that nations will disappear, 
undreamed-of nations arise. The time that is beckoning to us, 
and that we are hailing through the clear distance, will show us 
fit to stand with the best. And proud of being Americans, we 
wait the future, wide-eyed and truly a little wistful, craving the 
perfect accomplishment. For our day, our American day, will 
come. 

Martin W. SAMPson, 


Cornell University. 

















IS COMEDY FREE? 


Somewhere in the circle of drama there is a region that is pure 
comedy. Though aristocratic, this section is not exclusive: it 
has very close neighbors, and puts no sharp fences around its 
domain. In its neighborhood Polonius can find ‘‘pastoral, pasto- 
ral-comical, historical-pastoral . . . . tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral’’ to his heart’s content. Near it dwell comedy roman- 
tic, comedy sentimental, comedy whining, tragedy mediated. It 
is fringed by é4ourgeots upstarts: melodrama, where Prussian 
villainy does its bloody deeds; and farce, where exaggerated gro- 
tesques are bandied about to make a merry holiday. But always 
one comes back to its pleasant, finished ‘spaces. There not Prov- 
idence, but Mrs. Grundy, is offended. There no struggle goes on 
between human desire and divine justice, but only a jostling, 
amid kindly laughter, of whims, perversities, and temperaments. 
There Millamant awaits her lovers; rich Uncle Noll his nephews; 
Falstaff his Mistress Ford. There one is sure, no skeletons are 
to be rattled in the closets, no hearses are expected at the doors. 

This happy region, with its Aristophanes, its Plautus, its 
Terence, its Moliére, its Jonson, its Congreve, its Sheridan, 
is supposedly the home of informality, of freedom. Some long- 
faced visitors have even thrown up their hands, exclaiming that, 
in comedy, there is no form, that the law is the law of ‘‘wildest 
license’. No Freytag has categorically drawn up its rules of 
conduct; it is not supposed to have to rise to a climax, or fall to 
a catastrophe, or have to give its hero one flaw, one strain o’ the 
stuff. Its heroes are full of flaws. Its Tonies drink and smoke 
and lie and take their mothers on wild-goose rides ‘‘over the 
stones of Up-and-Down Hill’’. Its Charles Surfaces gamble 
and drink and love and sell their family heirlooms for a song. 
Its Falstaffs scheme the betrayal of honest wives in whole-souled 
joy. Here at least there is liberty from rigid lawand moral 
obligation and regularity and Freytagian formula. 

But is there? /s comedy free? 

Alas for the hope of liberty, and for the wings that would lift 
us above the thousand ‘verdotens’ that flesh is heir to! Perhaps 
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the ‘‘wildest license’ of comedy is a pleasing fiction; perhaps 
the pranks of Tony, the auction-sales of Charles, the /atsons of 
Sir John, do not spring full-grown from joy; perhaps the comic 
muse, too, is shackled in necessary chains. She, like the rest, has 
to bow to the law that governs the whole circle of drama,—the law 
of interest and conflict? It may be smoothly disguised; it may, 
like a well-administered government, give seeming liberty and 
genteel ease to its subjects, its Moliére, its Congreve, but none 
the less it rules them. 

Being perhaps a bit too sensitive to law, I am apt to fall into 
a prying mood as I sit in some modern quarter of this comic 
region, say in Pomander Walk, and between the acts to pounce 
upon my companion, hoping that his chance thought may prove 
grist to my mill. ‘‘What are you thinking about?’’ I ask. 
When he tells me that he is chuckling about that old fellow sitting 
at the window, he is my man. And if, when I ask him the same 
question at a more serious play, say Zhe Great Divide, he tells 
me that he is wondering how the abyss between Stephen and 
Ruth can possibly be bridged in the next act, he is playing into 
my hands. Indeed, I suppose that nine times out of ten he, this 
multiple companion, has told me, when the play was serious, 
that he was thinking of its future course, and when it was light 
that he was enjoying, in memory, its past action. If I could 
have sat beside Samuel Pepys when he was ‘‘mightily pleased”’ 
with Betterton’s Hamlet, ‘‘the best part I believe that ever man 
acted’, he might have whispered me his concern at the prince’s 
plight, and when ‘‘indeed all of us were pretty merry at the 
mimique tricks of Trinkilo’’, he might have smiled again at one 
of those ‘‘mimique tricks’’! Thus I seem to have smoked out 
with my questions the working of a law. In comedy the interest 
is in the moment, not in the issue. 

Having set down the law, I reeognize that it was obvious, any- 
how, that it could not have been otherwise. I realize in what 
different moods I have watched Romeo and Juliet and The Rivals. 
The ‘‘star-crossed lovers’’ are always under a shadow of catas- 
trophe; they are ‘‘wedded to calamity’’; their ‘‘violent delights”’ 
drive them straight to ‘‘violent ends’’. Romeo feels himself 
“‘fortune’s fool’’; knows he is but beginning ‘‘the woe others 
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must end’’. Juliet has an ‘‘ill-divining soul’’, and repines that 
‘‘the Heavens should practise strategems upon so soft a subject’, 
Watching them, I foresee the end of their transient happiness. 
Pity and fear point me forward. What is this leading to? is my 
question. No such question troubles me at Zhe Rivals. Cap- 
tain Absolute, transparently her destined lover, courts Lydia; 
Sir Anthony blusters; Sir Lucius swaggers; Bob Acres feels 
his valor ‘‘oozing out as it were at the palms of [his] hands’’; 
Mrs. Malaprop rages at a Lydia headstrong as an ‘“‘allegory on 
the banks of the Nile’. On this kaleidoscopic stage the present 
is everything, the morrow nothing. For these whimsical, self- 
seeking egoists I feel no pity, no fear, but only mirth, which has 
no eye to the future as fear has. 


“ Present mirth hath present laughter.” 


Thus, it seems to me that I see one of the chains that weighs on 
comedy, that costs it the freedom that the poetdreams. It faces 
a difficulty that tragedy does not know. Denied the power of 
interest through fear and apprehension, it cannot build steadily, 
inexorably to an end that binds the whole together. It cannot 
enrich its early crises with the sure meaning that the dark hour 
in the tomb of the Capulets gives to the waking love of the 
children of hot-blooded, feud-estranged houses, to their moments 
of abandon, to their forebodings in the midst of joy. It cannot 
weave such a web of fatality as enmeshes Macbeth. Its chain, 
seemingly gentler than that of tragedy, actually lays a heavier 
task upon it, the task of holding interest always, at every moment, 
by the values of the immediate situation. 

There is an old comedy, long since banished from the stage, 
long praised by lovers of the Elizabethan dramatists, that carries 
out this task, I think, with especial cunning and apparent ease, 
giving the comic playwright his cue for keeping the law. Rare 
Ben’s alchemist, Subtle, with Face and Dol Common as col- 
leagues, sets up to gullible human nature a mirror, and dupes in 
turn half-a-dozen victims who seek a short road to wealth and 
love, to luck and position. When he has cozened them all to 
the king’s taste, Lovewit, owner of the house which is his temple 
of tricks, turns up, and Subtle, planning in the exigency to 
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betray Face, betrayed by his own intended victim, makes an 
inglorious exit over the back fence. The point is that the situa- 
tion shifts continually, that Dapper gives way to Drugger, and 
Drugger to Mammon, and Mammon to Ananias, and Ananias to 
Dame Pliant, and Dame Pliant to Surly, and Surly to Lovewit, 
in speedy alternation. Imagine Hamlet in such shifting sands! 
Jonson does what Moliére and Sheridan and Congreve and all 
their kin do: he plots an action of many turns, of rapid ups 
and downs. 

This begins to sound like freedom again. This seems no heavy 
task—to draw a succession of scenes, detached, each developing 
itsown point and humor. This does not demand a view of the 
whole, the power that sees the tomb of the Capulets behind the 
moonlit balcony of Juliet, the battle at ‘‘high Dunsinane hill’’ 
behind the Thane of Cawdor’s death, the brawl in the Temple 
Garden, grown to a faction, sending ‘‘a thousand souls to death 
and deadly night’’. But the illusion of freedom is transitory. 
Jonson and his brother-craftsmen must hold their audience to 
the end. If they have only detached and aimless scenes they 
have only wretched farce, only a poor pastime that may pall at any 
moment. They must, somehow, keep the hearers on the road, 
make them want to go to journey’s end. So they weave scenes 
one to another, keep them from being loose helter-skelter episodes 
by making them a series in cumulative complication. That sounds 
like a heavy enough chain, surely, and every comic playwright 
wears it. Mammon in the first act, played upon by Subtle 
with the stops of lust and avarice, is the Mammon of the fourth 
act, played upon to the same tune. But the tune is quickened; 
Dapper and Drugger and Ananias and Surly are all, in mind, to 
be reckoned with; the Alchemist’s jig is almost up. So the 
music grows more exciting in a thousand plots—here the pulse 
beats fast even in the region of purecomedy. No high pageants, 
no regal funerals may thread its streets, but behind its shutters 
are whisperings and disguises and hurried councils and many a 
dance that grows merry as fiddlers would play each other down. 
Joe Surface is tripped by his rope of sentiments, Falstaff caught 
by his own appointments, Bob Acres put to the duel by his own 
tongue. Difficulties gather fast; the lustful meet rebuffs, the 
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greedy and the loving bolts and bars; a smooth road to the 
goal of his desires opens before none; they weave a tangled web 
around themselves when they practise to deceive. Here is the 
entangling, the thickening complication, by which comedy holds 
its hearers through its rapid ups and downs, its shifting scenes. 

Often, very often, there comes in this entangling a time of 
splendid wild uncertainty, when the whisperings are most 
agitated, the disguises most put to the touch, the councils most 
clamorous; when, in short, anything may happen, and so much 
isShappening that no one has time to look beyond, around the 
corner. Who can forget those breathless moments when Lady 
Teazle is behind the screen, Falstaff under Herne’s Oak, Bob 
on the field, Lovewit at the door, Mrs. Hardcastle lodged in 
the horse-pond? For these moments the plays exist; they blow 
away the dust of dullness and depression; they are the life, 
vivid, exciting, tense, not hysterical or overwrought, that beats 
high and happily in the veins of real comedy. If there must be 
law, let us be glad that it decrees these scenes of greatest comp- 
plication: here, if anywhere, its despotism is benevolent. 

But the pleasure of these moments has its price. They are the 
peaks of interest; beyond them the way lies downhill. In trage- 
dy it is easier travelling. Grief is slow and reverencing; it will 
pause to pay the honors and pronounce the eulogies, to bear its 
Hamlet to the stage where— 


“ ... he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov’d most royally.” 


But mirth is quick and fickle; once the fun is over there are no 
obsequies to make, Its Petruchio cries— 


“’Twas I won the wager, though you hit the white ; 
And, being a winner, God give you good-night!” 


Hence a parting law for comedy—it must be quickly wound 
up. No matter how short the ending after the point of greatest 
complication, it is too long; there the audience, breathing 
easily, is shuffling for hats or umbrellas, and thinking of suppers 
or soft beds. 

But still there is a space that has had to be filled since Lady 
Teazle was discovered, since Falstaff was danced about. The 
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strands have had to be gathered together and the loose ends cut. 
And how often and how pleasantly in that disentangling a tab- 
Jeau is arranged for the curtain to fall on! The paths that have 
been separate find a cross-roads; the Josephs and the Back- 
bites slink off, and there stand, grouped by a happy chance, 
lovers, relenting parents and admiring relatives. Julia is in 
Faulkland’s arms and Lydia in Captain Absolute’s; Marlow 
clasps Miss Hardcastle, and Hastings Miss Neville. I no longer 
need my companion’s thoughts for my notebook: the curtain is 
going down. 

Seriously, as I go out, I believe that Freytag has undone me. 
Here have I been trying to bind comedy hand and foot, to fix 
it with my locks and keys of phrase, to dictate that, since mv 
interest in it isfrom moment to moment and not to final issue, 
it shall have an intrigue of cumulative complication through 
rapid ups and downs, reaching a point of greatest complication 
and being rapidly disentangled to a happy chance grouping for 
its final tableau. But, just as seriously, need I feel troubled at 
my gaoler’s pose? Something seems to sing within these con- 
fines. I have been thinking about form, not spirit, and for spirit 
the theorist’s laws do not a prison make, nor his iron rules 
a cage. 

Harocp L. Bruce. 


The University of California. 

















SOME REMARKS UPON MODERN 
TENDENCIES IN ART 


The subject of these remarks is one of those delightfully in- 
consequential topics upon which one may ponder seriously or 
frivolously without danger of reaching any very important con- 
clusions. The indulgence of the reader is therefore sought in 
his perusal of these fugitive impressions, hastily brought to- 
gether in an attempt to survey a few of the more conspicuous 
trends of modern art. 

Whether it be in the field of pictorial expression, sculpture, 
architecture, literature or music, modern art is revolutionary. 
Many opposing voices have, of course, been raised against it, 
and such able critics as Kenyon Cox and Irving Babbitt are 
not lacking with vigorous protests and zealous preachments of 
reaction to the standards of the classical spirit. Yet the fact 
remains that to be modern is to be in some way different, and 
this impulse to found new standards and to propagate new ideas 
and theories can be dismissed neither as the chimerical dream 
of a too impulsive youth, nor as the degenerate fancy of a dis- 
eased mind. As mad as are many of the products which call 
themselves works of art, they are far too numerous, too diverse 
in subject and too widespead in appeal, to be regarded as either 
sporadic or fortuitous.. If they are symptomatic of mental dis- 
ease, it is a disease which more or less affects us all. 


The reader will, of course, think at once of the trend in pic- 
torial art which emanated from the impressionism of Manet 
and Monet, and has proceeded through the expressionism of 
Dégas, and the post-impressionism of Cézanne, Van Gogh and 
Gauguin, to the ultra-modern vagaries of the Cubists and 
Futurists. But before considering these phenomena let us first 
see how this same tendency is making itself increasingly mani- 
fest in the other arts. It is not merely a new painting and a new 
sculpture which modern thought is inventing, but we have also 
a new drama, as revealed in the plays of John M. Synge and his 
congeners; a new poetry in the astounding narratives of John 
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Masefield; while, with respect to music, the toxic effects of 
Wagner have led onward to the cacophony of Strauss, Debussy, 
and Stravinsky. And the whole movement is so teeming with 
life and vigor that one must indeed be self-opinionated who 
dares to question its sincerity. 

Yet the movement is difficult to comprehend, and it is equally 
difficult to know whither it is leading. Even the artists them- 
selves are uncertain. A fever is on them, and what they do, 
they know not. Is it then, after all, a disease,—this modernity? 

We may answer both yes and no. Certainly, it is a disease in 
the literal meaning of the word: a dissatisfaction with the ancient 
forms of expression, and a reaching out after new terms and new 
modes to give vent to thoughts which cannot find an adequate 
expression in the old habitual patterns. With usage every mode 
of expression tends to become an arbitrary and mechanical de- 
vice, answering well enough for the commonplace and the trival, 
but showing its bare makeshift construction whenever it must 
needs serve to convey a new thought. And new thoughts abound 
these days: new thoughts of every imaginable sort, —sociological 
thoughts, economic thoughts, thoughts of morality and religion, 
of art and philosophy. We require a new language, and our 
disease is indicative of this. 

On the other hand, modernity is not altogether pathological. 
In striving after a mode to carry our thoughts further, it is 
necessary that we should expand our means of communication. 
Though at first the medium is strange and misunderstood we 
may perchance learn it, if only its linguistic foundations are 
rational. In itself the tendency is not unhealthful, although it 
verges readily upon morbidity and the bizarre, for it is the lack 
of organization in ideas, and the incapacity to give complete ex- 
pression to desire, which constitute the functional disorders of 
mind. Hence it is not strange that modern utterances should 
be in part mad and in part sane. 

One of the powerful leaders in inaugurating the modern move- 
ment for more complete expression in painting was the Dutch- 
man, Vincent Van Gogh, and the fact that he became insane and 
finally took his own life is often cited. One who could send his 
ear as a love-token to his sweetheart is, no doubt, a symbolist of 
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peculiar qualities. Yet there is much significance in the follow- 
ing passage taken from one of his recently published letters. —It 
is the artist’s description of a portrait which he would paint :— 


‘*Let us imagine him a fair man. All the love I feel for 
him I should like to reveal in my painting of the picture. 
To begin with, then, I paint him just as he is, as faith- 
fully as possible. Still, this is only the beginning; the 
picture is by no means finished at this stage. Now I be- 
gin to apply the color arbitrarily. I exaggerate the tone of 
his fair hair; I take orange, chrome and dull lemon-yellow. 
Behind his head, instead of the trivial wall of the room, 
I paint infinity. I make a simple background out of the 
richest of blues, as strong as my palette will allow, and thus, 
owing to this simple combination, this fair and Juminous 
head has the mysterious effect upon the rich blue back- 
ground of a star suspended in dark ether.’’ 


Could anything be clearer than the desire of this mad genius 
for a complete expression of his thought and feeling? He wished 
to paint infinity. Impossible? But why? May we not have a 
pictorial symbol as clearly expressive of infinity as is the rectan- 
gular form which serves for a house, or the horizontal line which 
suggests the horizon? Yet how close are sanity and insanity 
brought together in the expression of such desires. A recent writer 
on the Post-Impressionists, a Japanese artist, Yoshio Markino, 
has classified the modern painters as belonging to five types: the 
humbug, the degenerate, the lunatic, the eccentric, and the genius. 
No doubt, the modern movement embraces them all, yet the 
author at least has the grace to note that genius is also of this 
company, for genius must forever shun the reactionary tendency 
of those who do as others do. It costs something to be a genius, 
yet without genius art is dead. 

What, then, is the philosophy which underlies this movement? 
So general an expression must have its philosophy, for the 
Zeitgeist is evident in all its modes of expression, definite and 
indefinite, significant and vague. If, in view of the confusion 
and self-contradiction which are prevailing notes in all human 
behavior, it is too much to expect that any single philosophic 
creed should underlie these diverse artistic efforts of the modern 
spirit, still, it is by resemblance rather than by differences that 
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we are able to explain things. And, despite all differences, a 
resemblance is apparent in these works, however diverse their 
nature. This fundamental resemblance I would call rea/ism, in 
its modern philosophical meaning; realism as opposed to 
idealism, and meaning the acceptance of entities independent 
of the personal mind. Idealism, on the contrary, maintains 
that all truths are perceived truths, and that the perceiver is 
their originator. 

We need go no farther on this metaphysical excursion, but it 
is important to grasp this distinction before one attempts to 
understand the trend of modern art. Since we live in a realistic 
age, it is the philosophy of realism which lies at the root 
of our artistic as well as of all our other fundamental impulses. 
The classical tradition, on the other hand, was born of an ideal- 
istic age, and its foundations were laid upon another philosophy, 
Having altered our philosophy of life, we find the old forms of 
idealistic expression less pertinent and less satisfying to modern 
desire, but since the new philosophy is yet in its infancy, the 
new forms are still imperfect and we comprehend them only 
with difficulty. 

What has idealism done for art? It has stressed the fanciful 
and the imaginative. It has found the source of art in the mind. 
Artistic ideas were, therefore, the ideals toward which all minds 
were expected to strive, and perfection was the goal. The ideal 
form, the ideal situation, the idea] truth: these were the things 
sought for; but alas, they have all been found! So long as we 
follow this will-o’-the-wisp, we but ring changes on the thoughts 
which have been many times thought, and the utterances which 
have been many times uttered. 

It is not out of man’s inner consciousness that new truths are 
discovered. Think of the ages during which the flatness of the 
earth was an undisputed fact for the common herd, and the 
geocentric conception of Ptolemy was the ultimate philosophy 
of the wise man! How did Copernicus rectify this view? Not by 
his imagination, but by recourse to facts. This is realism, and 
we find the same experimentation going on in art to-day. The 
modern artist is no longer content to retire to his inner con- 
sciousness and evolve an ideal head or an ideal landscape. He 
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goes to nature instead and looks upon her with a cool, un- 
prejudiced eye which discovers for him new truths where they 
were least suspected. Not nature alone does he seek, for 
naturalism is but one subordinate form of realism, which em- 
braces the material world in its circumstantial aspects, and 
also the world of spiritual truths, so far as they bear the im- 
plications of reality. Thus, much of modern art is highly sym- 
bolic and abstract. Reality and actuality are not synonymous 
terms, yet each is subject to an artistic treatment which mod- 
ernism prescribes. That which is actua/ is immediately appre- 
hended, such as a color or a sound, but that which is rea/ may be 
much more subtle, as is the ether, let us say. The philosophy 
of realism, then, embraces both the things immediately given 
through the senses, and likewise the things which one must 
postulate in connection with and in support of the things that 
are given. Thus the realist in art may depict not only what he 
sees in a frank, unbiased coup d’ail, but likewise the things 
that he knows, though he cannot see them. Hence, his sym- 
bolism and his abstractness. 

The same realistic tendency is manifest in the ‘new poetry’ 
of such a writeras Masefield, when he depicts the spiritual 
awakening of a grossly blunted sensibility in his poem entitled 
The Everlasting Mercy, or when he describes conflicts of human 
passion in his other narrative poems: Dauber, The Widow in 
the Bye Street and The Daffodil Fields. Not man’s ideals nor 
a mere transcription of perceived events, but the realities them- 
selves have been the source of his poetic inspiration. 

Again, one finds realism in the quaintly suggestive and poetic 
fancies which John M. Synge has wrought out of his poteen- 
drinking and crudely immoral Irishmen. One does not wonder 
that the Irish nationalists refused to accept Zhe Playboy of the 
Western World as a true delineation of their national character- 
istics. We should be equally loath to have the worse side of our 
natures thrown up in high relief. And yet, to my small knowl- 
edge, the artistic possibilities of human kind, irrespective of its 
ideal purpose, have never been more clearly brought forth than 
in the four small volumes of plays which John M. Synge has be- 
queathed us. 
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Finally, in music, the most abstract of the arts, progress in 
realism, though beset with difficulties, has been positive and 
highly significant. Because music is nothing more than music 
it is not a language of concrete thought, and its expressions de- 
mand no concrete interpretation. Yet evidences of realistic aim 
are not wanting evenin this field. Strauss with his Domestic 
Symphony and 47m Helden Leben, and the Russian composer 
Moussorgsky, with his children’s scenes, may be mentioned as 
typigying one aspect of this tendency. The future of programme- 
music is uncertain, but there can be no doubt that the impulse 
to depict more or less concrete experiences in musical terms has 
been very stimulating to musical invention. And in some efforts 
at least,—as, for instance, the composition for a string quartette 
by the Bohemian composer Smetana entitled Aus Meinen Leben, 
in which he depicts his artistic career, with the subsequent 
deafness which overtook him,—a very high degree of artistic 
perfection has been achieved. Other aspects of modern music, 
as one finds them in the compositions of Debussy and in 
the programmes of the Italian futurists, are more subtle in 
their realistic implications; for they aim not merely at de- 
scription in musical terms, but also at realities of a purely 
tonal and rhythmic order which have previously been over- 
looked or discarded by prejudiced conventions. The enlarge- 
ment of the scale, and the enrichment of polyphonic and rhyth- 
mic effects are distinctly realistic and may be justified upon 
purely rational grounds. 

Turning finally to the vagaries of Cubism and Futurism, 
I must confess a greater reluctance in admitting these works to 
the group of modern expressions which seem to have real and 
abiding worth. Frankly, I am unable to understand them, and I 
suspect a large measure of charlatanry and insincerity in much 
that has been offered by these schools. Yet I try to keep my 
mind open, awaiting further light on the subject. 

Cubism seems to be an effort to express movement and to em- 
phasize essential form, while a decorative color-scheme vivifies 
the portrayal and thus renders it abstractly interesting. What 
is lacking, to my eyes, is the synthesis which brings these 
diverse factors together into a unified whole. 
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It has been suggested, in connection with the now famous 
“‘Nude Man Descending a Staircase’, by Marcel Duchamp, 
that if in looking at it one can wink the eyes with sufficient 
rapidity the figure will assemble its scattered members and pro- 
ceed to walk down the stairs. I have tried the experiment, but 
with no great success. I fear that I am unable to wink rapidly 
enough to meet the cinematic demands of the case, which would 
be at least fifteen winks to the second. I do fancy, however, that 
the artist had some such notion of the blurred successive views 
of a moving figure when he planned his picture. But that move- 
ment can be thus depicted or even symbolized in any satisfactory 
manner upon a flat and unmoving surface is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

The lozenge-shaped forms into which Picasso and others 
manage to dissolve the human figure are also irritating to my 
understanding. Yet again I fancy that the artist is trying to 
give us that pristine effect of a total view without definite con- 
centration, which catches only the patches of color and value 
without going forward to a complete perception of their signifi- 
cant relationships. 

The emphasis upon straightness at the expense of curves is 
apparently but an outgrowth of that common usage of the studios 
which aims to stress the essential features by a blocking-out pro- 
cess. The reader will recall in this connection the studio casts 
which are made with straight edges and flat surfaces to accent- 
uate significant details. 

As distinct from Cubism, Futurism is not merely an art,—it 
is also a philosophy, and it finds expression in music and poetry 
as well as in painting. Its acknowledged leader, M. Marinetti, 
is an Italian by descent, an Egyptian by birth, and a French- 
man by choice. Futurism as a philosophy is the antithesis of 
effetism. Whatever is new, is commendable. Commercial 
progress is the greatest thing in the modern world. Therefore 
it is the thing which most demands artistic expression. On the 
canvases of these painters we find symbolic representations of 
labor strikes and speeding trains, but also things which are to 
me much more obscure, since they seem to aim at a series of 
dissolving views all presented at one time. 
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‘‘The indefinite physiological and intellectual progress of man- 
kind”’ is said to be their programme. The use of the adjective 
indefinite, with its double meaning, is perhaps significant. At 
least, for myself, I find the futurist’s aims indefinite in the sense 
of being obscure rather than in the sense of being ‘progressive’. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that the world is undergoing 
revolution, and that the philosophy of the present which under- 
lies all our endeavors is more and more strongly tinged with 
realism, less and less restrained by the cool formulation of an 
ideal. On the whole, we must be ready, therefore, to accept the 
newer expressions of art as a sincere attempt to find a more ade- 
quate means of expression through the creation of a new language 
of dynamic form. But we should also remember that, lacking as 
yet a firm foundation, modern art is subject to many mad vagaries 
which are the natural consequence of our diseased state. Half- 
formed truths work much mischief, and those who can see but 
one narrow aspect of a situation often but obscure the jewel of 
art in a too laborious effort to express the insignificant. Weare 
assisting in a pioneer movement whose results are still meagre 
and unsatisfying to the appetite. I can close this paper no more 
fittingly than by quoting aquaint sentence of the Japanese writer 
already mentioned: ‘‘Though they may be most delicious,’’ he 
says, ‘‘the breakfast dishes cannot be served on the dinner 
table.”’ 

















THE FICTION OF FRANK R. STOCKTON 


The type of humor recognized as distinctively American is 
that which may be described as broad and as relying for its 
effect, in general, upon exaggeration. It is more or less de- 
ficient in delicacy, in refinement of taste and literary form. The 
foremost modern representatives of our national standard of 
humor—at least from the European point of view—are Artemus 
Ward and Mark Twain. But we have other forms of humor 
not so broad and more polished, refined and urbane. Of this 
type, which approaches more closely the conventional Euro- 
pean standard, one may mention as modern exemplars James 
Russel Lowell and Oliver Wendell Holmes. These humorists 
possess more literary charm and refinement, and are of a different 
school from that of Mark Twain and Artemus Ward. One of 
the most fascinating of this more refined school of American 
humorists is Frank R. Stockton, who demonstrates very clearly 
in his works his kinship to Lowell and Holmes as against Browne 


and Clemens. 
I. 


Francis Richard, who signed his writings ‘‘Frank R. Stock- 
ton’’, was born in Philadelphia April 5, 1834. He received 
his early education in the Central High School of that city and 
then began to work for his living. Like some other American 
authors, he did not enjoy the advantage of a collegiate educa- 
tion, but he sought to supply this deficiency by extensive pri- 
vate reading, especially of stories and novels. On leaving school 
he found employment in wood-engraving and drawing, and fur- 
nished illustrations for Vanity Fair. But young Stockton soon 
came to realize that his talent lay in another field, and decided 
to enter the field of journalism as a profession. Of his imme- 
diate family his sister enjoyed an enviable reputation as a 
writer of stories and was the author of several books, while a 
younger brother made a name for himself as a journalist. 


It was quite natural, then, that Stockton, early recognizing his 
literary gifts, should have determined upon journalism for his 
occupation. He was associated with several newspapers in suc- 
cession and soon won distinction as a writer of tales for chil- 
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dren. Hewasa frequent contributor to the Philadelphia Post and 
New York Hearth and Home; and on the establishment of Sz. 
Nicholas, he was appointed its assistant editor. His first book 
for children appeared in 1870, under the title of 7ing-a-Ling 
Stories, and was soon followed by others of a similar kind, such 
as Roundabout Rambles, Tales Out of School, What Might Have 
Been Expected, A Jolly Fellowship and The Story of Viteau. He 
wrote, in addition, a number of charming wonder stories. 

Stockton had now established for himself a name as a prolific 
writer of stories for children, and success seemed to await him 
in more pretentious forms of literature. He first gave evidence 
of wider promise when he contributed to Scribner's Magazine 
a set of sketches running as a serial, and subsequently (in 1879) 
issued in the volume entitled Rudder Grange. These sketches 
contained a fresh and entertaining portrayal of a picturesque 
phase of American life and centred about the novel idea of a young 
married couple keeping house on a canal-boat and taking a boarder 
to boot. The book was written in a quaint, droll vein, and dis- 
played much skill. Its bounding humor imparts to it indefinable 
charm. The characters of the wife Euphemia and the maid Po- 
mona are very cleverly detailed. The original of Pamona was 
an orphan girl acquired by the Stocktons from an orphan asylum 
in New York for their own home, and she was therefore toa 
large extent sketched from life. The book is extremely amusing, 
and does not pall on one’s taste but may be read and re-read with 
keen interest and pleasure. 

The conception of Rudder Grange was a happy idea, and 
the book served to make the author’s reputation as a humorist. 
In it Stockton shows a delightful quality of humor,-—not bois- 
terous, irreverent or exaggerated, like Mark Twain’s earlier 
humor, but sly, unobtrusive and refined. It is not forced but 
spontaneous and sparkling, bubbling up as if from an inexhaust- 
iblefountain. For Rudder Grange is as entertaining and amus- 
ing as when the sketches first appeared as a serial in the fore- 
runner of the present Century Magazine. It still holds its own 
in the trying test of time. 

After this success Stockton undertook to win fame by the 
short story. The result was a distinct triumph in 7he Lady or 
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the Tiger? This story is said to have been written chiefly as the 
author’s contribution to an evening’s entertainment of a company 
of congenial friends, when Stockton was living at his Ruther- 


ford home in New Jersey. The posing of a problem so neatly 


balanced is a clever device that attests Stockton’s gift of humor 
as well as his genius. The story has awakened a great deal of 
curiosity and provoked no little discussion. It has often been 
made the subject of debate, but still remains unsolved. For no 
decision has been accepted as final, the general result has been 
at best a Scotch verdict, or a hung jury. Stockton was not slow 
to recognize his special gifts and aptitude for the short story, 
and turned them to good account. For he wrote a large number 
of stories, which first appeared in magazine form, as a rule, and 
were subsequently collected in book form with the initial story 
as the title of each volume, e.g., Zhe Lady or the Tiger? The 
The Christmas Wreck, The Bee Man of Orn, Amos Kilbright, 
The Clocks of Rondaine, The Watchmaker’ s Wife, lhe Magic 
Egg, etc. These several collections illustrate their author’s 
rare grace and talent as a writer of short stories. They also 
show a wide range of theme and considerable variety of method. 
For example, to cite the contents of his most popular book, Zhe 
Lady or the Tiger volume contains, besides its title story, the 
following: Zhe Transferred Ghost, The Spectral Mortgage, Our 
Archery Club, That Same Old’ Coon, Hts Wife's Deceased Sister, 
Our Story, Mr. Tolman, On Training Parents, Our Fire-Screen, 
A Piece of Red Calico and Every Man His Own Letter- Writer. 
All of these stories are pervaded with their author’s inimitable 
humor and show marked originality. Some of them are rather 
too whimsical, but this is a characteristic of Stockton’s genius. 

The variety of Stockton’s stories makes classification difficult. 
Some of them, like John Gayther’s Garden, seem to cluster 
round a common subject and form a more or less humorous group. 
But most of the volumes are simply casual collections which 
their author issued from time to time in book form after the 
publication of his Lady or the Tiger? collection in 1884. Some 


of the stories may be roughly described as sea tales, as for in- 
stance, Zhe Remarkable Wreck of the Thomas Hyke. This is 
one of Stockton’s most clever stories. It is ingeniously invented 
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and worked out in detail with unusual skill. The original con- 
ception is that of a ship with watertight compartments sinking 
bow foremost and held in perpendicular suspense. The tale 
contains a number of happy turns and the entire plan is skilfully 
executed. Yet the final effect is something of a disappointment 
to the reader because the occasion appears inadequate, offering 
neither an amusing situation nor a surprise. Zhe Christmas 
Wreck is another story of this group. A second class of Stock- 
ton’s stories may be called stories of surprise and plot-reversal. 
A notable example is furnished in Our Story. It proved a suc- 
cesful device in Stockton’s hands, as it did later and oftener in 
the hands of O. Henry. Stockton more commonly begins with a 
caprice or a whimsy for the reader’s amusement and then elabo- 
rates a succession of ingenious and entertaining turns leading 
up to the desired conclusion. 

One of Stockton’s typical stories is entitled A Zale of Nega- 
tive Gravity. This may serve to illustrate a third class. Itisa 
narrative story—a monologue—setting forth ina straightforward 
manner how an elderly gentleman and his wife take a long, 
rough walk of fifteen miles, burdened with a knapsack and a 
Junch-basket, and accomplish this arduous athletic feat in a few 
hours, without effort or fatigue. The explanation is found inan 
ingenious contrivance of the gentleman’s invention—a little 
machine carried in his knapsack which counteracts the force of 
gravity by adjusting the gauge’to the carrier’s weight. Howthis 
ingenious device is constructed, we are not informed, it being 
assumed as a fatt accompli at the outset of the story. Years after- 
wards the author confessed that this tale was taken from a day- 
dream, the hero of which devised all sorts of applications of the 
principle of negative gravity. Despite the assumption of this 
impossible device asa matter of course, the story is told in such a 
sober, matter-of-fact manner as almost to allay suspicion and 
compel belief. But with all the author’s mastery of his art, the 
illustration is not entirely complete, so that the reader even- 
tually awakes to the realization that he has simply been under 
Stockton’s magic spell. 

There is a marked peculiarity of Stockton that differentiates 
him from most story-writers. His realism-—for he isa realist 
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—tianscends the average human experience. Most realists in 
their stories scrupulously observe the rule of normal experience. 
That is, they do not introduce into their tales anything that 
transcends the average experience of every-day life. They may 
allow their characters to break the ten commandments, but the 
law of average experience is regarded by them as the one im- 
perious commandment which must not be transgressed. Not 
so with Stockton. His characters are, without exception, moral 
men and women who are strict observers of the decalogue, who 
nevertheless have no compunctions about breaking the great 
commandment of realism, and who appear just as innocent in 
the act as if they never once dreamed of the operation of this 
law in the realm of fiction. Thus, the leading character in the 
story above mentioned, by his ingenious invention, demonstrates 
the law of negative gravity and moves and acts in supreme un- 
consciousness of any infraction on his part of a universal law 
of nature. Likewise the husband and wife in As Wife's De- 
ceased Sister appear perfectly natural in their conduct when 
they bury deep in the water the key to the strong-box containing 
the fatal manuscript. 

The explanation of Stockton’s disregard and apparent con- 
tempt for this law of realism is that he places his characters in 
a world of his own invention, in which certain improvements 
and advantages above the average of common experience are 
assumed asa matter of course. He transports his characters 
out of the humdrum round of our daily experience into a far 
country. They are still in this same world, tp be sure, but they 
do not appear to stand in any personal relation to it. This is 
an attendant circumstance of the glamor of Stockton’s art. 
Thus there is in his stories, as a critic has expressed it, a de- 
licious mockery of current realistic fiction which gives him an 
immense advantage over his brother realists. 

It must be conceded, then, that Stockton’s stories contravene 
certain conventions of literary art. Moreover, while they show 
great ingenuity of invention, they seldom show much plot. In- 
deed, plot is a weak spot in Stockton’s equipment. In this re- 
spect he is the very antithesis of Poe with his ingenious and intri- 
cate plots, and of his disciple, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Again, 
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Stockton’s tales are frequently mere narrative or monologue. 
Not a few of them are without dialogue—a method which most 
story-tellers rely upon as a convenient method of portraying 
their characters. It has also been pointed out as a defect in 
some of Stockton’s stories that he does not make sufficient use 
of description to localize the scene of his story. 

It must be admitted, nevertheless, that Stockton produces his 
effects successfully, even though by other than the conventional 
literary methods. His methods are self-justified, although they 
would probably prove a signal failure if generally adopted. 
He is critically familiar with his art and has so mastered it 
that he is able to impart a delightful plausibility to queerly 
motivated plots. 

So much, then, for Stockton’s work in the short story. 


II. 


Many successful writers of the short story, sooner or later, 
attempt the more difficult excursion of the novel. It is still a 
nice question to mark off precisely the limits of the short story, 
and to define its legitimate province as contrasted with that of 
the novel. There is, however, at least theoretically, a line of 
demarcation that separates the two provinces. For the short 
story has its own essential qualities and should be sharply dis- 
tinguished as a form of literature from the expanded anecdote, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, from the arrested novel. 
Yet it is conceivable that a writer, instead of employing a dozen 
different motifs in as many stories, might elect to make each 
of these motifs serve as a chapter in a novel, provided that he 
were able to impart unity to the attempt and make all the 
chapters contribute to one dominant purpose—the dénouement. 

Accordingly, Stockton, like many another short story writer, 
attempted the bolder flight of the novel. But he did this gradu- 
ally,—step by step, as it were, not by a leap or a bound. For 
his Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, which ap- 
peared in the same year (1886) as some of the volumes of his 
short stories, forms an easy transition from the short story to 
the domain of the novel. This fantasy is a novelette and the 
first part of it (which is far more clever than the latter part) 
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might readily pass for a first-class short story. The truth is 
that the first part of this novelette represents the high-water 
mark of Stockton’s achievement in fiction. It is quite up to 
the standard of his best short stories. Like the short story, 
this brief novel afforded him ample field for the display of his 
rare literary gifts. Zhe Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs, 
Aleshine has a very simple plot. It seeks to show how two com- 
monplace New England women who have moved only in the 
narrow, circumscribed sphere of their home life will remain true 
to type when suddenly thrust into unusual and startling sur- 
roundings. The ship on which they had sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for the Orient suddenly goes down in the middie of the 
Pacific, and these two good women find themselves, with a male 
survivor, in a small leaky boat which the three are compelled 
later to abandon for the merciles sea. Throwing themselves 
into the water, and relying upon life-preservers, they succeed 
in keeping afloat until they reach a desert island, where they 
find food and shelter inan unoccupied house. Here, asif marooned, 
they live in some degree of comfort until they are joined by another 
small company of shipwrecked persons, including a returning 
missionary and his daughter. Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine 
set to work to make a match between their rescuer and the mis- 
sionary’s daughter. When the match is made, a ship oppor- 
tunely appears and brings the entire shipwrecked company back 
to America. 

The story is told by the gentleman who had casually made 
the acquaintance of the two New England women aboard the 
ship on which he had sailed for Yokohama. The narrative 
abounds in amusing turns, and the humor depends Jargely upon 
the incongruity between the incidents of the shipwreck and the 
innate habits of the two New England women. The theme is 
handled with much ingenuity and deftness of touch, and the tale 
of the adventure is told with all the interest and freshness of 
an eye-witness. The style is simple and mater-of-fact, with no 
effort at rhetorical embellishment, very much after the manner 
of Defoe, with which, indeed, it invites comparison. All in all, 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine forms a 
really thrilling narrative, and has every semblance of an actual 
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experience ; for Stockton has shown himself here a master of 
the art of lifelike narration. The latter part of the story is un- 
worthy of the first part, which is inimitable. If the author had 
left the story incomplete, it would have been a finer piece of art. 
It was a mistake to explain the barred entrance to the enchanted 
island of the Dusantes. Stockton ought to have left this an 
enigma, as in 7he Lady or the Tiger? 

The sequel of Zhe Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine is The Dusantes. The Dusantes are the supposed 
owners of the unoccupied house on the enchanted island. This 
tale is not much inferior to the novelette just described. An- 
other tale deserving of mention is Zhe Great War Syndicate, 
one of Stockton best. It is somewhat after the manner of H. 
G. Wells’s fiction. The assumptions in such fiction seem too 
visionary, even though the tales are admirably told. These 
novelettes form the transition to Stockton’s longer tales—his 
novels. It will prove interesting to consider certain representa- 
tives of this form of his fiction. 


III. 


Stockton’s first long tale or novel was 7he Late Mrs. Null, 
published in 1886. It isa good novel, with a rather ingenious 
plot, and provides plenty of mysterious and amusing situations. 
The mystery surrounding the personality of Mrs. Null is in- 
geniously conceived, and the details of the entire story are well 
worked out. Mrs. Null first appears asa private secretary in 
an information bureau in New York City when a patron applies 
there for information about a male cousin of hers. Mr. Null, 
her putative husband, contributes to the mystery of the tale 
until he is discovered toward the end to be a mere myth. Mrs. 
Null finally reveals her identity as the attractive young woman, 
Annie Peyton, when in Virginia Lawrence Craft, the hero of 
the novel, falls in love with her as a kind of reaction after his 
rejection by Roberta March. The most picturesque character in 
the book is Mrs. Null’s disagreeable old aunt, the widow Keswick, 
who is portrayed with much drollhumor. Herruthless persecution 
of her quondam suitor Robert Brandon, the wealthy old bachelor 
and uncle of the charming Roberta March, is extremely amusing, 
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especially her revenge as described in the wedding scene. Here, 
by the way, Stockton reverts to his occasional device of end- 
suprise by representing the widow as flatly refusing at the 
marriage altar to accept for her husband the bachelor Brandon 
whom she had forced into that embarrassing situation merely in 
order to wreak her revenge upon him. 

Unlike some of Stockton’s stories, Zhe Late Mrs. Null has 
much local color. The author was quite familiar with the 
country he described, the scene being for the most part Virginia, 
of which state he was once a resident and from which came his 
mother and his wife. He introduces the negro into this novel 
and represents the negro dialect with sympathetic accuracy. 
Indeed, Stockton appears to have found a congenial field in de- 
lineating the negrocharacter. The characters in 7he Late Mrs. 
Null stand out distinctly, being drawn with especial boldness 
of outline, and the novel is rather a clever effort, though below 
the level of its author’s best short stories. It certainly deserved 
more commendation than some critics were disposed to give 
it when they characterized it, along with 7he Hundredth Man, 
as a mere four de force. 

After producing several other novels, including 7he Adven- 
tures of Captain Horn and its sequel Mrs. Cliff's Yacht (pub- 
lished in 1895 and 1897, respectively), Stockton wrote Ardis 
Claverden, which ranks as one of his most pretentious novels. 
For the setting of this novel he selected that region of Virginia 
about Monticello. The novel portrays well-bred Virginia and 
English society. The bewitching heroine is finely drawn, and 
is a happier creation than the hero. But her conduct in the 
Georgia incident, when she goes on the escapade to find her 
lover Roger Dunworth, is decidedly unconventional and very im- 
probable. The motive for this escapade as described seems 
entirely inadequate. It is said that of all the female characters 
of his fiction Stockton expressed his preference for the racy and 
piquant Ardis Claverden. The name made a strong appeal to ) 
him, because Ardis is said to be a name hereditary in the family 
of the novelist’s mother. The portrait as here drawn has much 
to attract and charm, but the novel as a whole is a rather uneven 
production and hardly above mediocre. 
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In 1898 Stockton published a very interesting long story con- 
taining some romance, but hardly worthy to be classed as a 
novel,— The Great Stone of Sardis. This story is somewhat af- 
ter the manner of his Great War Syndicate, and was probably 
suggested by Jules Verne’s Journey to the Centre of the Earth and 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. It purports to be the 
record of a marvelous scientific expedition to discover the North 
Pole by the aid of a submarine boat kept in touch with its point 
of departure bya kind of telephonic connection. After the re- 
turn, another startling adventure is undertaken, and is narrated 
in the latter part of the tale. This is the project of sinking a 
bottomless shaft by means of a tremendous shell in order thus 
to discover the centre of the earth, which is found to be an im- 
mense diamond. The conception was bizarre and grotesque 
enough, but the author developed it into a fascinating tale, inci- 
dentally injecting into it a good deal of drollery and fun. The 
tale shows that aspect of Stockton’s genius that is inclined to 
the whimsical and chimerical, as well as the mechanical turn of 
his invention. Zhe Great Stone of Sardis was localized in the 
hill country of New Jersey bordering on the Passiac valley, 
where Stockton lived for some years. Apropos of this region, 
it is interesting to note that his Rutherford home here was 
more closely associated with Stockton’s literary work than was 
any of his places of residence. 

One of Stockton’s last novels, —perhaps the very last he wrote 
before his death in Washington in 1902—was Kate Bonnet. 
Although the last of his long stories, this is believed by some 
critics to be first in point of merit. It is a story of sea-life, 
the romance of a pirate’s daughter. The action of the story 
centres about Jamaica in the West Indies, and the story itself 
contains some thrilling incidents of pirate life on the high seas. 
The heroine is a clever creation, but hardly seems to be the 
daughter of a pirate. She is well sketched, as is also her rough 
old father and, indeed, all the other leading figures. The au- 
thor exhibits no ordinary skill in delineating and contrasting 
Kate Bonnet’s two rival suitors. This novel possesses strong 
narrative interest and shows its author’s return to the source of 
inspiration that induced his previous sea tale—Zhe Casting 
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Away of Mrs. Lecks aud Mrs. Aleshine. The setting and char- 
acters are entirely different, however, from those that figure in 
that captivating novelette. In these two rather long sea tales 
Stockton is almost up to the quality of his very best work. 

The foregoing novels by no means exhaust the list of Stock- 
ton’s longer tales. He produced a number not here mentioned. 
But those that have been touched upon here are representative and 
among his best. The reading public has expressed its verdict for 
Rudder Grange as the most popular, if sales be taken as an index 
of popularity. Zhe Late Mrs. Null is indicated by its sales to bea 
close second to Rudder Grange; yet Kate Bonnet is a favorite, 
and some are disposed to rank it first. Of course, Zhe Lady or 
the Tiger? \eads as its author’s most popular short story. 

It is critically agreed that Stockton’s novels are inferior to 
his short stories. He was far more successful with this form of 
literature than with the novel. The secret of his success with 
the short story lies in his droll humor, which is more effective 
in acts and situations of brief duration than in long-spun-out 
tales. He was above all things a humorist, and it is of the 
very essence of humor to juxtapose incongruities. Now Stock- 
ton’s type of humor consisted in the incongruity of acts and 
situations rather than ideas, hence his humor is better adapted 
to the short story than to the novel. Yet his achievement asa 
novelist was creditable, and his valuable contribution to juvenile 
fiction deserves recognition. He had the gratification of seeing 
some of his stories and tales translated into various European 
tongues ,—a sign of wide appreciation. 

An examination of Stockton’s accomplishment as a man of 
letters shows conclusively that as a writer of books for children, 
as a writer of short stories, as a novelist and, above all, as a 
humorist, he has placed American literature under a lasting 
ubligation to his genius and art. He has attained to no little 
distinction in each of these several departments, but preémi- 
nently, as concerns form, in the short story, where he challenges 
comparison with the leading American creators of this type of 
literature. 

Epwin W. Bowen. 
Randolph-Macon College. 

















A NEW HISTORY OF FRANCE* 


Many and exacting are the demands made upon the historian 
of to-day. He must be a man of broad learning, free from bias, 
and thoroughly conversant with his subject—a subject embrac- 
ing all the ethnographic aspects of civilization. He must pos- 
sess the art of transforming, assimilating, and interpreting his 
material; in other words, he must have sound critical judgment, 
a sense of perspective and of relative proportion. He should be 
imaginative, able to recreate and vivify the past; and his style 
must be fluent. These are only the minimum qualifications. If 
the historian lack any of them, he will almost certainly meet 
with partial failure. Formerly it was different. In France as 
elsewhere a certain familiarity with memoirs, a sense of style, 
and the ability to generalize were held sufficient. Sources, as we 
understand the term, were neither found accessible nor deemed 
essential. The historian, who obtained much of his information 
in the sa/ons and other social gatherings, wrote largely from 
memory. Voltaire even, with all his sagacity and scepticism, is 
too often a causeur naif after the fashion of Joinville. Coming 
to the nineteenth century, we find that Lamartine, who could 


have had access to the archives, not only lacked the necessary . 


time and patience, but was a victim of his imagination. <A too 
vivid imagination and not enough critical judgment were the 
bad fairies of Michelet, who in other respects is so admirable. 
Mignet, on the contrary, has been blamed for lack of imagina- 
tive power. Thiers possessed all the qualifications of the his- 
torian, but did not take sufficient time to obtain the facts. The 
same failing mars Taine’s Origines de la /rance Contemporaine, 
for haste necessitates too much generalization. Taine has, 
moreover, been accused by Aulard of seeing French history 
through reactionary glasses; but the charge of bias might as 
legitimately be brought against Aulard himself, as also against 
the late Jaurés, for their pronounced socialistic tendencies. It 


*A Short History of France. By Mary Duclaux. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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is but human that the annalist of one’s own country should ex- 
hibit political preferences. 

In the matter of political prejudice—that pitfall of native 
French historians since the Revolution—the foreign historian of 
France may possess an advantage over his French confréres. At 
any rate, impartiality and fairness are conspicuous merits of 
Mme. Duclaux’s Short History of France. Mme. Duclaux will be 
recalled as the able author of 7he End of the Middle Ages, La 
Reine de Navarre, and Madame de Sévigné. Like J. F. Bodley, 
her compatriot, but to an even greater degree, she has studied 
in a French atmosphere enough to feel thoroughly at home, yet 
she is free from the pronounced political convictions of the 
French. She might be cailed a deciple of Dury, a Dury ani- 
mated with much of Michelet’s coloring. Her sympathetic 
attitude frequently reminds one of Guizot. Designed partic- 
ularly for readers of average intelligence, her book is written in 
an entertaining but stimulating style. None the less, the author 
reveals acquaintance with Greek and Latin as well as old French 
sources. Thus her readers get the advantages of scholarship 
without pedantic dead weight. 

Thanks to her broad culture, Mme. Duclaux’s ideas are sane 
and trustworthy, whether she deal with ancient, medi~val, or 
modern questions. Like every true historian she realizes the 
close relation between the past and the present. ‘‘The past’, 
she declares, ‘‘never really dies: we may forget it, ignore it, but 
it continues to vivify our actions, and deep down in the soul of 
man we may discover, as in the geological strata of rock, the 
different phases of being that have formed him. In every West- 
ern nation, and nowhere more than in France, the Roman Em- 
pire is still a living root of social life.’’ The author’s admirable 
conception of the Renaissance is at once evident. We read: 
‘*The reverses and successes of France in Italy were alike ephe- 
meral. What really mattered, what really contributed to the 
growth of France, was the impression of Italy that the French 
brought away with them: an immense enlargement of the moral 
and artistic faculties, the one stimulated by the beauty and 
science of Italy, the other shaken and awakened by the spectacle 
of a shocking example.’’ Coming to the Revolution, the touch- 
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stone of French historians, we find the broad-minded views of a 
just arbiter. ‘‘The Revolution,” she writes, “‘likea fiery plough, 
cut through France a fertilizing furrow, deep and unspeakably 
cruel, yet on the whole salutary. It buried out of sight all that 
hitherto had caught the eye and glittered, while it lifted out of the 
depths, in a supreme upheaval, fresh beds of virgin soil full of 
growth and unsuspected vigor of production.’’ The same spirit 
characterizes the entire book. Mme. Duclaux, though brought 
up amidst the prejudices of ‘‘perfidious Albion’’, pays sympa- 
thetic tribute to the genius and lasting creations of Napoleon. 
Unusually good are her chapters on The Rise of Feudalism, 
The First Renaissance, The Hundred Years’ War, The Wars of 
Religion, and The Century of Louis XIV. 

The chief fault of the book is its /acune, a feature common to 
most ‘‘short’’ histories. Does not the author who would com- 
press into a volume of 340 pages the essential facts of French 
history undertake the impossible? Thus it is only in the 
second half of her work that Mme. Duclaux finds space for a 
continuous narrative. The earlier chapters, limited to selected 
topics, sometimes end abruptly, as if the conclusion had been 
omitted. Although no two historians would make the same 
selection of matter, yet readers of this Short History of France 
will regret the omission of such subjects as foreign relations, 
the Thirty Years’ War, Richelieu’s victorious struggle with the 
nobles, the judicial parlements, Jansenism, and relations with the 
Papacy. Another fault is the infrequency of dates, a liberal use 
of which would have been welcomed by the general reader. 

In a few places, the author has let credulity get the better of 
her judgment. For instance, she asserts that Chrétien de Troyes 
owed the inspiration of Lancelot (Za Charrette) to the Countess 
of Champagne, decause he says so in the poem. Again, she accepts 
seriously the story that Henry 1V listened half-an-hour every 
day to the 7héatre d’ Agriculture of Olivier de Serres. She like- 
wise believes the myth about the ‘‘Grand Dessein’’ of Henry 
IV, though this must now be recognized as a pure invention of 
Sully’s. We realize, however, that in each of these instances 
fiction is more fascinating than truth. And perhaps it is as 
legitimate; for without a little poetry and romance, few people 
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would want to read about the appalling suffering of the Middle 
Ages, the horrors of the Hundred Years’ War, and the calamities 
resulting from the wars that have since drenched the world with 
blood, even down to the now memorable eleventh of November 
of 1918. 

The World War has revealed not only our ignorance of geog- 
raphy and history, but also the necessity of our keeping better 
informed regarding the various European peoples and their de- 
velopment. Henceforth, everyone with even a common-school 
education will be expected to know the essential facts about the 
intellectual and industrial achievements of the leading countries 
of Europe. Among these, France surely deserves a place of 
honor, for no other country can boast a history so fascinating. 
Indeed, we cannot afford to neglect any phase of French life: 
neither education nor science, neither literature nor art, neither 
politics nor religion, neither economics nor colonial matters. 
Mme. Duclaux, for the past thirty years a lover of French his- 
tory, has brought within the reach of all a wide field of reliable 
information about most of these subjects. To students without 
access to such French historians as Augustin Thierry, Fustel 
de Coulanges, Taine, Sorel Emile Ollivier, Frédéric Masson, 
Lavisse and Aulard, her book should be particularly welcome. 


WituiaM H. ScuHEIFLEY. 
Indiana University. 




















JAMES MONROE TAYLOR * 


Written, as one feels on every page, from the depths of a great 
and affectionate admiration, fully deserved, this biography is yet 
heavy. Toward the end of the book the biographer (Professor of 
Latin at Vassar College) refers to the life of Leslie Stephen by 
Maitland. The reviewer recalls a passage in the preface of 
this same life of Leslie Stephen where Maitland says: ‘‘Were 
what we have done for others the measure of what should be 
done for us, then the life of Leslie Stephen, if written at 
all, should be well written. Moreover, I think that had he been 
an impartial judge in his own cause, he would have admitted 
that an interesting book might be made about him.”’ 

After reading the present biography one feels compelled to ap- 
ply the conclusions of Mr. Maitland to the case of Doctor Taylor— 
that what Doctor Taylor had done for others should have gained 
for him a good biography, and also, that it could have been, and 
therefore should have been, an interesting book; interesting 
not only to those who had known Doctor Taylor intimately, or 
were members of his family, but to all educators, and to the 
public at large. 

It seems a pity that modern biographers, as a rule, because of 
the belief that a scientific research into heredity and environ- 
ment is necessary, begin with the ancestry, the babyhood, the 
school-days, the sophomoric youth, of the hero, instead of open- 
ing with some striking act or scene of later date when the 
hero has become really interesting, and then, if necessary, going 
back to the milk-bottle, the perambulator, the capable house- 
keeping grandmother, and the grandfather who liked, and who 
would have, a good horse. In the life of Doctor Taylor all that 
was necessary as to his heredity and environment could have 
been given in a paragraph. He came of a Baptist family, his 
father having been a Baptist minister; was born in Brooklyn, 


*The Life and Letters of James Monroe Taylor, President of Vassar 
College, 1886 to 1914. By Elizabeth Hazelton-Haight. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 
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New York ; was educated in Essex, Connecticut, and in Rochester, 
New York; later studying for the ministry in the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. All this, very much drawn out, covers 
the early career of Doctor Taylor, while the first thing concern- 
ing him that is at all interesting to the general public is not 
reached until the seventy-third large page of a large book,— 
his theological doubts, when after his graduation he was sent 
abroad. 

The writer does not say so, but the reader almost unconsciously 
draws the conclusion that, going into the countries of historic 
churches where the teachings and liturgies are the flower and fruit 
of centuries, Doctor Taylor became dissatisfied with his own theo- 
logical training, so much so that he almost gave up the Baptist 
ministry. He did not do so, however, and the reader’s feeling is 
strong that it was filial love that kept him to his purpose, and that 
all through his life there was an unspoken, unallowed regret as to 
this ‘‘course for which training had prepared him.’’ He writes 
toa friend: ‘‘I have been on the point of giving up all—and 
going into business.’’ Standing by his too early decision, how- 
ever, he spends, after returning from Europe, four months in 
writing sermons, and as a ‘candidate’, preaching from place to 
place, until in 1872 he is called to South Norwalk, Connecticut, 
to the Baptist Tabernacle, and ten years thereafter to the Fourth 
Baptist church at Providence, Rhode Island. In 1886 he became 
connected with Vassar College, where one feels that he found, 
perhaps, the only congenial life possible to him after his early 
training—the life of a teacher combined with that of a preacher, 
yet free from the parochial programme which would demand a 
hard and fast creed. 

The position at Vassar was one of the most exacting, and be- 
cause of the criticism and argument as to the good and evil of 
the higher education of women, it was a position of the greatest 
responsibility. But Doctor Taylor seems to have had great 
tact and some humor, a combination that must have made him 
wiser than Solomon, for though he had to deal with many more 
women than had Solomon, he did not seem to become sentimental 
in any direction. To go back to heredity—he must have had 
the ‘‘horse-sense’’ of his grandfather. 
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Fortunately for Vassar, he was scholarly after the older fashion, 
instead of pedagogic after the Prussian pattern, and with high and 
broad ideals of life and education. It is of Doctor Taylor as an 
educator, strictly, that this biography should have been written. 
His example, his teaching, his ideals are still needed. 

To quote: ‘‘Three themes, all growing out of his conception of 
the great teacher, seem to dominate his message,—the teaching 
of mora!s in all education; the proper place of pedagogy in the 
teacher's equipment; and the right of women to a liberal educa- 
tion.’’ In selecting teachers he insisted on the fullest knowledge 
possible of the ‘‘details of their personality, their personal in- 
fluence, as well as of their scholarship and teaching ability.”’ 
‘*Education should seek to bring its subjects to the perfection of 
their moral, intellectual, and physical nature in order that they 
might be of the greatest possible use to themselves and to others."’ 

Speaking of great teachers, he said—‘‘It was their personal- 
ity, it was the power of a heart and a soul that believe in 
truth and believe in communicating that truth. . . . to the hearts 
of other men. It wasnot because Arnold wasa great masterof Latin 
that he accomplished what he did at Rugby, it was because Arnold 
got into the hearts of the boys before him that he made them the 
greatest in Church and State in England. Every one of us feels 
the impulse of some life that has influenced us . . . . and has 
made us feel the power of its vision and the power of its own 
truth. Unless lives have that, whatever may be their intellectual 
attainment, they must fail as teachers. No teacher can be great 
without this, and no teacher can fail to communicate part of this 
to the souls of those to whom he speaks. No advanced course 
can take the place of it, and no pedagogical training, however 
thorough, can stand instcad of it in that great work which tt ts 
our highest privilege to be engaged in,—the teaching of the young 
how to live.’’ 

In an address on ‘‘The Place of Pedagogy in the Training of 
the Teacher’’, ‘‘Doctor Taylor takes issue with the formalism 
that makes the science of teaching more essential than knowl- 
edge and than spirit. Not belittling the well-balanced study of 
the science and history of teaching, he would show their true 
place in the teacher's equipment.”’ 
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Doctor Taylor denounces Stanley Hall’s reactionary educa- 
tional theorem that sex must largely determine the character of 
eljucation. He says: ‘‘His constructive scheme is intended to 
guard against the ‘excessive mentality’ which he regards asa 
danger, but which, it may be suggested, is not a common danger 
in men and women of the college age, if at any age whatever, 

. . . It may indeed be said for women as well as for all other 
students, that the assumption that she has a special mission and 
that the teacher knows what it is, is the pedagogue’s fallacy 
underlying very much unsound training in our day. Early edu- 
cation needs to be for life and not for any specific work, the 
training of the whole individual, cosmopolitan rather than pro- 
vincial, for wealth of life more than depth of learning.’’ 

In 1900, speaking of the New World brought to us through 
discoveries and inventions, he says: ‘‘For this New World there 
is a need, as ever, of the old Gospel of the reality of man’s spir- 
itual life. . . . This old Gospel must convey to the New World, 
in terms fitting new conditions and knowledge, its eternal mes- 
sage—‘the conviction of the reality, power and necessity of the 
Spiritual Life’.’’ He held that ‘‘the missionary spirit was essen- 
tial to the teacher.”’ 

In a short correspondence between Doctor Taylor and his 
Professor of Biology in 1902, the question raised was how to ac- 
count for the higher qualities of humanity by scientific theories 
of evolution, the struggle for life, or nutrition. Apparently the 
biologist did not answer, and the biographer says no more. It 
seems that Doctor Taylor might have found somewhat of an an- 
swer in Drummond's Ascent of Man (published in this country in 
1900), whose explanation is that there are always two struggles 
going on—the struggle for life or nutrition; and the struggle for 
the life of others, or reproduction, which last struggle contains, 
says Mr. Drummond, ‘“‘the germ of all spiritual life—to-day 
called ‘Aitruism’.’’ 

Besides being president of the college, Doctor Taylor held 
always the chair of Ethics, and along with these two positions 
‘*he had a share in every part of the business management of 
the college, as well as in the work of raising educational en- 
dowment and emergency funds. On this last point he said: ‘‘Per- 
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mit me to conclude [his report] with the statement of my 
deep conviction that the employment of the president of the col- 
lege in this kind of labor does not commend itself to my experi- 
ence or tomy judgment... . . I think that the office of college 
president has been distinctly lowered in the estimation of our 
business men by this constant resort to Wall Street in the pur- 
suit of college funds. Times have changed. The spirit of the 
rich men, beset and wearied by innumerable demands, has grown 
less patient of the importunity of the college president . . 
and the attitude of most has become defensive (when not of- 
fensive). The college should recognize these changed condi- 
tions and make its always necessary appeals through indirect 
approach, or after securing the interest and intelligent appre- 
ciation of those whose help it seeks.’’ 

In December, 1899, Doctor Taylor was called as president to 
Brown University. He asked for time to consider, and his letter 
declining was dated March Ist. ‘‘It has seemed to me’’, he 
writes, ‘‘that there are more men willing to give their best ser- 
vice to the education of men than there are to give a like earnest 
service to woman’s education. I have been convinced, also, that 
the position offered me would present no greater opportunity for 
usefulness than that I now hold. The chance of directly influ- 
encing the life of one’s time, through the young men of a great 
college, is alluring, but indirectly, and.in an increasing degree 
directly, the influence of the educated woman in the home, the 
school, the Church, the State and Society, can hardly be accounted 
as holding the second place.’’ Again he refers to ‘‘the danger 
of casting a reflection on a work which I believe to be of equal 
worth with the worthiest.’’ These were of chief considerations 
that held him to Vassar. 

It was not until February, 1913, that Doctor Taylor sent in 
his resignation, to take effect the following February, unless 
arrangements could be made sooner. ‘‘By the first week in 
March I shall have had forty years of public service. All of 
it has been arduous,—thirteen years in two pastorates, —twenty- 
seven years in my present position. I need not tell you that 
these college years have involved incessant strain, and exact- 


ing and exhausting care. Besides the responsibility involved 
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in the transition from a small college to a large one,—business, 
financial, educational, administrative, social,—I have had charge 
of the religious interests and have held a professorship from 
the beginning until now. The demands upon us from without, 
I need not tell you, have grown steadily with the years. May 
I not be excused for shrinking from the extension or continuance 
of the responsibility ?’’ 

He ends his letter of resignation: ‘‘I accepted your in- 
vitation to become president on the 21st of April, 1886. I 
made no promises and no prophecies beyond my simple pledge 
to give to this work all the powers I possessed. I have endeav- 
ored to fulfill that pledge and I return to you the trust with 
every hope that you may secure a successor worthy of your 
cooperation in advancing the interests of Vassar College.”’ 

In December, 1916, two years after his resignation, Doctor 
Taylor died. To quote his biographer: ‘‘In the ordinary light 
of everyday association he had stood forth a great man.”’ 


S. B. E. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THe CONQUEST OF THE OLD SoutTuweEst. By Archibald Henderson. New 

York: The Century Company. 1920. Pp. 395. 

The remarkable epoch of American expansion suggested by 
the name of Daniel Boone has long needed intimate and 
sympathetic treatment. Professor Archibald Henderson's re- 
cently published book, Zhe Conquest of the Old Southwest, 
fills this need adequately. 

It was Howells of Rhode Island, I believe, who prophesied 
wonderful things of the ‘‘Gods of the Mountains’’, as he called 
the mountaineers of West Virginia, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. He saw in their pristine simplicity, their rugged sense 
of honor, and their exceptional initiative, excellent promise that 
democracy in the New World would hold its own; and he went so 
far as to say that when the Eastern seaboard became rich and ar- 
rogant, and the offensive exponent of aristocracyand plutocracy, it 
might be these free men of the mountains who should descend up- 
on it, as the Goths did upon decadent Rome, and bring the ozone 
of their heights to purify the political atmosphere of the lowlands. 

No one has so clearly brought out just how these ‘‘Gods of the 
Mountains’’ performed something closely resembling this service 
as has Professor Henderson in this volume. While the formula 
of Howells was not carried out as regards a destructive on- 
slaught upon the East, these mountaineers gained much the 
same end by their constructive onslaughts upon both the red- 
men of the West and the vast unoccupied wilderness of the cen- 
tral Mississippi Basin. Between the spurs of the Alleghenies, 
along the Tennessee and upon the Kentucky, they established 
still-born republics of their own in those peculiarly important 
years between 1770 and 1780; the influence of these independent 
democracies, as at Watauga, at Nashville and at Boonesborough, 
was far-reaching; the attitude of every seaboard colony owning 
western lands was considerably transformed by the sterling 
quality of this Aznter/and outpouring of the spirit of indepen- 
dence; the leaven of the mountain democracy tended to leaven 
our whole lump. 
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To the author's enterprising ancestor, Judge Richard Hender- 
son, full justice is at last done in this volume, honestly, effi- 
ciently and filially. His part in the conception of the Transyl- 
vania Company and in carrying it into execution is admirably 
set forth; the inevitable answer is given here to all and sundry 
who may incline to criticise Henderson’s purchase of the great 
tract of Kentucky soil from the Indians as contrary to Virginia 
law; if he was a flagrant speculator, so were the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Patrick Henry, and others less well known. But of Hen- 
derson’s activities we have this assurance: the first Kentuckians 
to secure land from Henderson were wel! repaid for adventuring 
with him; he sold land at low rates and his scheme afforded 
Kentucky a stable government during the crucial days of 1775-6. 
Virginia, although she repudiated NHenderson’s ‘purchase’ 
from the Indians, recognized the constructive value of his great 
measure of initiative by giving all those who had purchased 
from him as good a title to their land as a Virginian could get; 
and in lieu of lands taken from Henderson Virginia gave him a 
generous equity elsewhere. 

Again, the author well brings out Henderson’s part in laying 
the foundations of Nashville and as author of its original compact 
of settlement—that quaint document which contains, among other 
articles, one which legalizes the recall of judges who do not 
measure up to their responsibilities, in the opinion of the people. 

But while the volume is concerned more with Colonel Hender- 
son than with the other ‘‘Gods of the Mountains’’, it also gives 
attention to the services of Sevier, Robertson and Shelby. A 
critic might well hold that these men are not made so con- 
spicuous in the story as Sevier’s later services to Tennessee, for 
instance, would warrant. Nevertheless, new material regarding 
Colonel Henderson is so valuable that one is inclined to overlook 
the author’s stressing of his part in the movement. It is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the story of the epoch. 

All readers and students of history are placed in Professor 
Henderson’s debt for his succinct and graphic account of the 
Indian War by which the valleys of Tennessee were cleared of 
their British-inspired redskins, and for his splendid telling of 
the story of the ‘‘Regulators’’ and of the battle of King’s 
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Mountain. No volume in print so thoroughly identifies the 
sources of information, manuscript and documentary, with the 
main facts of these stirring events as does The Conquest of the 
Old Southwest. While the exasperating and antiquated format 
of placing footnotes at the end of the volume is followed, they 
are none the less useful when finally caught in their lair. The 
author has studied many of the original documents which relate 
to his theme, and, in not a few cases, pours a flood of light upon 
obscure matters for which even the most erudite will have oc- 
casion to be grateful; although one is now and then disappointed 
when a crucial note, which promises a revelation, proves to 
come from only a semi-trustworthy secondary source. 

The volume is a distinct addition to our history. It is most 
serviceably put together, excellently illustrated, and contains a 
well-constructed bibliography and an adequate index. Every 
page shows the literary taste and skill of the author, making the 
volume unusually readable and attractive. 

ARCHER BuTLER HULBERT. 


THe I. W. W.: A StTupy OF AMERICAN SYNDICALISM. By Frederick 
Brissenden. Second Edition. Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
Agents. 1920. Pp. 438. 

As an American labor association the Industrial Workers of 
the World date their organization but fifteen years back. More- 
over, only since the Lawrence, Mass., strike, in 1912, have the 
I. W. W. become nationally prominent. Up to that year the 
association had achieved little more than a local notoriety, their 
activities being practically confined to certain districts in the 
Middle and in the Far West. Even to-day the I. W. W. are 
weak in numbers and yet weaker in the consideration in which 
they are held by the great masses of American Jaboring men. 
Indeed, the importance of the I. W. W. and their revolutionary 
programme is potential rather than actual. 

Yet the attention of all thoughtful men, alive to the real issues 
of our day, will be challenged by the programme of the organiza- 


tion: direct action through the seizure of the instruments of’ 


production and distribution, instead of waiting for the same re- 
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sults to be brought about indirectly threugh slow but orderly 
political action, as the more orthodox socialists contemplate. 
This programme commands attention not because of its crude 
and impractical methods, but because there underlies it this 
great political truth: that, up to the present day, government 
has always been in the hands of the class which wields economic 
power. No political weapon or device ever yet placed in the 
hands of the wage-earners—manhood suffrage, majority govern- 
ment, initiative or referendum—has availed to alter this circum- 
stance. If we are to have a real, a logical democracy, we must 
apply democratic concepts to economic as well as to political 
control. 

Whether we like it or not, we are now entering upon a period 
of social and economic reconstruction, not to say revolution. If 
our leaders, representatives and Jawmakers, can fully understand 
this, if they can both grasp and work out the theory of the 
solidarity of capital and labor, if they will make themselves 
acquainted not merely with the alleged needs, but also with the 
psychology, of the laboring masses for whom they legislate— 
well and good. If not, the field will be cleared for a struggle 
between the capitalistic and propertied classes on the one hand, 
and the wage-earners on the other, and the era contemplated 
and predicted by the I. W. W. will have come. 

This, then, is the doctrine of the I. W. W. as expressed in 
the preamble to their constitution, given by Dr. Brissenden on 
page 351 of his book. It reads as follows:— 


/ “*The working class and the employing class have nothing 
incommon. There can be no peace so long as hunger and 
want are found among millions of working people, and the 
few who make up the employing class have all the good 
things of life. Between these two classes, a struggle must 
go on until the workers of the world organize as a class, take 
possession of the earth and the machinery of production and 
abolish the wage system.”’ 


’ 


The reader will have noted the words ‘‘organize as a class’’. 
This seems to mean that for the class warfare, which, as they 
allege, is now going on, the I. W. W. would substitute another 
and surely deadlier one. In fact, their programme very closely 
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resembles that of the Bolsheviki, as will be seen on pages 241-242 
of Dr. Brissenden’s book, where Lenin is quoted as declaring 
that ‘‘the American De Leon first formulated the idea of a soviet 
government, which grew up in Russia on his, De Leon’s idea.”’ 
As Dr. Brissenden shows, De Leon was for long one of the most 
prominent leaders of the I. W. W., and the root-idea of that 
organization, as of the Bolsheviki, is that the people must be 
represented for the purposes of government and administration 
on the basis of the industries they follow, and not on the basis 
of geographical areas, as in our present political systems. 

In the present volume the author, who is a special agent of the 
United States Department of Labor, gives us a very complete 
and painstaking study of the circumstances which led to the 
rise of the I. W. W., nor does he neglect their forerunners in 
the field. He then proceeds to sct forth their structural organ- 
ization, their methods of propaganda, and finally their internal 
dissensions and their schism. As a previous reviewer in the 
Nation has pointed out, a fine feature of the book is the judicial 
fairness of the writer and his high sense of the responsibilities of 
scholarship. ‘‘It isas if some one should write a book on Bolshe- 
vism which both Kolchak and Lenin endorsed as a fair and truth- 
ful statement of the essential facts.’’ 

A valuable feature of the book is an appendix containing parts 
of the rival I. W. W. constitutions; membership statistics; selec- 
tions from the I. W. W. Song Book;and copies of state statutes 
against ‘‘criminal syndicalism,’’ such as is preached, or is 
supposed to be preached, by I. W. W. agitators. There are an 
excellent bibliography of 41 pages and a good index. 

S. L. Ware. 


POETRY AND DREAMS. By F.C. Prescott. Boston: The Four Seas Com- 
pany. 1919. Pp. 72. 


‘Poetry, as Shelley believed, ‘acts in a divine and unappre- 
hended manner, beyond and above consciousness.’ .. . There is 
some resemblance and unexplained relation between poetry and 


dreams. The poet and the dreamer are somehow alike in their 
faculty of vision (p. 1). . . . The poet, the prophet and the priest 
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are one, because the best of religion is prophecy and poetry of 
the highest kind. The true priest sees truth by subjecting the 
show of things to the desires of the mind—to our highest 
desires and aspirations. The true priest . . . like the poet, also 
ministers to the peace and comfort of mankind (p. 21)... . 
Poetry, then, like dreams, affords expression and imagined grati- 
fication to our desires. If our desires are actually gratified, our 
poetry, like our dreams, becomes prophetic. The explanation 
is in both cases the same’’ (p. 22)—[the author here summarises 
Freud's psychology of dreams]. 

Such are the best points made in this genial and suggestive 
little monograph. The author’s treatment would have been 
yreatly clarified and enriched had he drawn a distinction between 
the two kinds of ‘“‘unconscious mental activity’’, the subconscious 
and the supraconscious or supercomscious. A study of what we fa- 
miliarly call day-dreams reveals some of both elements; for both 
dreams and poetry deal with “wish-fulfilment’’ and the “overcom- 
ing of repression”’, but dreams have to do with animal desires pri- 
marily, and true poetry rather with the higher aspirations. Thus 
(cf. p. 51), if dreams have to do with the “preservation of life’, 
poetry looks toward some sort of ideal immortality; if dreams 
deal with all sorts of transformations of the instinct for the 
‘propagation of the species’, poetry concerns itself with love; 
and if dreams (a point which Mr. Prescott does not make) are 
interested in physical spontaneity and relaxation, poetry tries to 
portray our aspirations toward freedom. T. P. Barney. 


A HISTORY OF THE NEW THOUGHT MOVEMENT. By Horatio W. Dresser, 
author of Zhe Power of Silence, etc. New York: Thomas W. Crowell 
and Company. 1919. Pp. ii, 352. 


Although this sweet-spirited and useful book contains some 
pages of padding in the form of names, placcs, and the like, disci- 
ples of the New Thought will be interested in even this ‘connec- 
tive tissue’, and the general reader will admit that a ‘history’ 
must contain a certain amount of ossified remains. 

Doctor Dresser’s calm discussion of the relation of Quinby to 
Mrs. Eddy, his laudable effort to show the catholicity of “new”’ 
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thought; and his witnessing to the close relation of Christianity 
to “new” thought as well as “old’’ thought ;—these are some of 
the outstanding merits of the book. His recognition of the sym- 
pathetic attitude of what he calls New Thought toward the stim- 
ulating Freudian psychology of healing, is noteworthy. Nor must 
we overlook his generous suggestion that the Christian Scientist's 
denial of ‘matter’ is really bottomed on the thought that the 
only true self is ¢dea/, and that all else is merely apparent or 
evanescent. ice. 


“WabeE IN, SANITARY!” THE STORY OF A DIVISION SURGEON IN FRANCE. 
By Richard Derby, Lt.-Col. M.C., U.S. A., Division Surgeon, Second 
Division. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. tg1g. Pp. ix, 260. 


This piece of fugitive war literature has missed a great oppor- 
tunity. The chapters on Finding our Way, and Meeting the 
Test, show that the author might have written a human docu- 
ment that would have helped us all to appreciate more fully 
the splendid work of ‘‘Sanitary’’ in France. Unfortunately, the 
writer is too much interested in trying to show how his division was 
“Not Too Proud to Fight” and is distinguished by “Its World- 
wide Reputation’’—the titles of two chapters in the book. The 
appendix is made up of headquarters praise of the medical depart- 
ment of the Second Division, with Lieutenant-Colonel Richard 
Derby's name leading all the rest. As showing a shuddering ex- 
ample of the kind of stuff that is still being thrust upon a suffering 
public, witness the following (p. 203): ‘On the question of the 
covenant of the League of Nations the country stands divided 
into exactly the same camps that took sides on the question of 
our entering the war. On the one side are the unpractical ideal- 
ists, the peace-at-any-price pacifists, the keep-us-out-of-war op- 
portunists, the peace-without-victory materialists, and the all- 
inclusive internationalists. On the other side are the practical 
idealists, the men and women who ever have and always will be- 
lieve [sic] in national preparedness, the American nationalists, 
the Monroe doctrinists, and the Roosevelt one-hundred-per-cent. 
Americans. The docile apostles of peace-without-victory are 
aligned against the virile men of action, who count deeds better 
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than words; the constitutional iconoclasts against the champions 
of American sovereignty; the Powers of Darkness against the 
Powers of Light.” tw e 


THe History or MepiavaL Europe. By Lynn Thorndike, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of History, Western Reserve University. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1917. Pp. xx, 682. 


This is one of the best published text-books we have seen, and it 
is worthy of the Boston house. Its typography, print, paper, ar- 
rangement, etc., are a delight to the eye and a comfort to the 
mind. The maps and plans, of which there are twenty-four, are 
clear and helpful, not overcrowded with details, nor confined to 
geographical matter proper. Some of them are of special in- 
terest, ¢. g., Physical and Racial Europe, The Expansion of the 
Northmen, Feudal France, Towns and Trades of France and 
Flanders, and the last one, Review of Medizval Civilization. 


The author writes in an easy, entertaining style, and the book 
is full of valuable practical information on most of the impor- 


tant subjects and individuals of the period. Much attention is 
devoted to economic and social conditions, as well as to art, lit- 
erature, science and education. 

Its method and arrangement fit it admirably for a text-book 
or for private study and reading. Footnotes are discarded anda 
good running analysis is given in the page margins. At the end 
of each chapter, special topics and questions are suggested with 
definite references to further reading in standard and easily ac- 
cessible books of recent date, with brief notices of important 
sources and their scope and value. After a short list of general 
works as guides in historical reading, there follows a full and 
convenient Chronological Table, and a chapter on the Study of 
History, which is full of practical and stimulating advice. There 
is added, at the end, a full index of about forty pages, but if it 
were even shorter and yet gave some indication of the nature 
of the references it would be of much greater value. 

In the introductory chapter on the Study of History the author 
gives a clear and convincing statement of the reasons why the 
Middle Ages deserve our attention, not merely because they pre- 
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pared for and contributed to our modern civilization, but also 
because of the institutions and ideas which are now obsolete, the 
study of which helps to enlarge our knowledge and sympathies. 
In his advice for the reading and study of historical books, as 
indeed of any books, he omits one very important admonition— 
read the Preface. A noted teacher used to say that no one had 
any right to read a book until he had read the Preface, and this 
is very applicable to the book here being considered. 

In this Preface it is stated that ‘‘the general aim of the vol- 
ume is to treat Medizval Europe as a whole, and to hang the 
story upon a single thread.’’ What this thread is, however, we 
are unable to discover; it must be a very fine thread. The author 
refuses to be ‘‘misled by Bryce’s brilliant essay, into making the 
Holy Roman Empire the central thread’’, for ‘‘more important 
were the feudal state and the self-centered town, the diversity 
and vigor of local Jaw and custom.’’ This is quite true, and he 
almost hits on the true thread when he continues: ‘‘But it 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance of the pope 
and the clergy as unifying forces in medizval civilization.’’ 
Why not the unifying force? His failure to realize the real 
bearing of what he has just said, leads to the lame conclu- 
sion: ‘‘Consequently several chapters are devoted to the Chris- 
tian Church and some mention of it has to be made in 
every chapter.’’ This betrays the weakness of the whole book. 
It has no unifying thread, for the author has dropped the 
only one there is —the Papal Church — just when he had his 
hands upon it. 

The book is picturesque, interesting, and full of striking infor- 
mation and telling allusions, but it lacks continuity and purpose. 
Each chapter is a scholarly essay, complete in itself, but this is 
not history. History is like a moving picture, not a serics of 
photographs separately mounted and framed. The book is a 
collection of illustrations of historic study, rather than history. 
There is a lack of systematic treatment and of unity of purpose. 
Thus the effect is somewhat confusing, owing to the lack of con- 
nections and of interpretation. It is a series of essays or short 
papers on the various subjects. Most of them are exceedingly 
well done. 
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What he says in a note at the end of his chapter on The Bar- 
barian Invasions seems true of his attitude throughout the whole 
book—‘‘The -period is one of confusion, without commanding 
central figures, and I have not wished to make it seem too 
orderly and simple by omitting a good deal and over-emphasizing a 
few points.”’ He certainly has not made it too orderly; but there 
are other ways of finding order in history than by omissions and 
over-emphasis. Without a connecting thread or motive, one 
who tries to write history is always running off at a tangent, 
breaking the continuity and confusing the order. 

There are few historical misstatements, and those few due 
to inadequacy rather than to error. One of the most significant 
instances is the failure to note the change in Scholasticism 
from Realism to Nominalism, and its influence through the phi- 
losophy of Bacon, Occam and Marsilius of Padua upon the politi- 
cal, social and economic relations as the basis of that individual- 
ism the development of which, in gild and town and nation, was 
one of the most striking features of the later Middle Ages, 
and one which had a direct relation to modern history. Realism 
stood for institutions and the solidarity of the race, and was 
peculiarly the philosophical basis of the Middle Ages, while 
Nominalism stood for the importance of the individual; and the 
change from the earlier form of Scholasticism to the later was 
an indication or forerunner of the change that was taking place 
in men’s minds and activities. 

A clearer comprehension of the ecclesiastical, as well as of 
the intellectual, side of history, would have made possible a 
more orderly treatment and more logical arrangement of the 
whole period, which is admittedly full of confused, complex and 
antagonistic movements and forces. 

On the subject of Gilds, Dr. Gross, whose work is still the 
highest authority, has said that ‘‘no theory on this subject 
can be satisfactory which wholly ignores the influence of the 
Christian Church. Imbued with the idea of the brother- 
hood of man, the Church naturally fostered the early growth 
of gilds.’"’ We find no trace of this in our author’s treatment, 
nor any reference to Dr. Gross’s monumental work on this 


great subject. 
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Our author fails to note the use of legates, which was greatly 

systematized by Hildebrand and by his successors as the most 

efficient means of bringing all Europe under papal control. 

We shall refer to only one other instance of misunderstanding, 
but it isa very significant one. Ten lines are given to the Pseudo- 
Isidorian Decretals, and it is difficult to see how more informa- 
tion, accurate as well as important, could be packed in, but the 
main feature of the Decretals is missed. They proclaimed and 
established the absolute distinction between clergy and laity, 
which was not only the foundation of the Hildebrandine policy 
and the basis of papal autocracy, but the keynote of the Middle 
Ages and the explanation of its whole history. C. L. W. 


Dr. ANDREW TURNBULL AND THE NEW SMYRNA COLONY OF FLORIDA. 
By Carita Doggett, A.M. Jacksonville, Florida: The Drew Press. 


As Miss Doggett says in her preface to this interesting little 
contribution to the early history of Florida, ‘‘Every old inhabi- 
tant of Florida knows of Andrew Turnbull.’’ Many visitors to the 
East Coast have read Archibald Clavering Gunter’s Susan Turn- 
bull and have taken pictures of the Old Sugar Mill and of ‘‘Turn- 
bull’s Castle’. Gunter’s Turnbull was a sort of ogre, and his 
account of the ‘‘Minorcan Colony’’ was wholly imaginary. 

It has been Miss Doggett’s task to present to her readers a 
different Turnbull, who in the light of the historical facts about 
him which she has so painstakingly uncovered, appears as one 
of those great spirits who dared much to open America to the 
oppressed people of many lands. To accomplish this task, the 
author has made use of records in the British Colonial Office 
which have not hitherto been drawn upon for this purpose. She 
has in no case relied upon statements from secondary sources, 
but has restricted herself to unimpeachable documentary evi- 
dence. She presents in compact form and in winning style an ac- 
count of Dr. Turnbull’s attempt to make actually English that 
magnificent domain in Florida which the Spaniards in 1763 
had ceded for captured Havana. Miss Doggett’s work is a 
really valuable contribution to the early history of Florida. 
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Tue Use oF Tu AND Vous IN MoLiere. By Percival B. Fay. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Publications in Modern Philology. 


The author believes that ‘‘much remains to be done in the 
way of accurate and detailed study of particular periods and the 
usage of individual authors’’, and in this compilation of some 
sixty pages removes Moliére from this ‘‘large and fertile field’’. 
His tabulation is a thorough one, representing usage in every 
possible human and social relationship, and in monologue 
or soliloquy. In summing up, he indicates ‘‘conclusions that 
might fairly be drawn’’, but he has ‘‘especially tried toavoid un- 
warranted generalizations, and to refrain from forcing explana- 
tions that did not readily present themselves.’’ At the end of 
what must have been a very tedious task, he finds that ‘‘two 
general questions naturally present themselves. Is there any 
evidence that the author’s use of the pronouns of direct address 
underwent a change during the course of his dramatic career?.. . 
is the usage different in the different types of plays?’’ Both 
of these questions are answered in the negative. J. N. W. 





